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PRESIDENT’S  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


St.  Augustine,  Florida,  October  1,  1946. 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control , 

State  of  Florida: 

Gentlemen : 

As  has  been  customary  every  two  years,  it  again  becomes  my 
duty  to  report  the  activities,  accomplishments  and  progress  of  the 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennium 
beginning  July  1,  1944,  and  ending  June  30,  1946. 

Since  V-E  Day,  which  brought  the  close  of  World  War  No.  2 
in  Europe,  and  V-J  Day,  which  brought  the  great  conflict  to  an 
end  in  the  Far  East,  education  has  been  busy  returning  to  a 
peacetime  basis. 

The  chief  function  of  the  schools  of  America  is  to  transmit 
the  principles  of  democracy  to  the  succeeding  generations.  That 
is,  the  purpose  of  schools  is,  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  for 
living  in  a democratic  society.  The  traditions,  habits  of  thought, 
the  character,  the  standards  of  social  and  political  morality 
which  are  transmitted  through  American  schools  are  the  essence 
of  democracy.  Unless  we  give  such  an  education,  we  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  our  present  way  of  life  because  democracy 
rests  on  the  collective  knowledge  of  its  citizens.  At  the  present 
time  the  condition  of  the  world  puts  a greater  strain  on  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  American  citizen  than  ever 
before  in  history.  We  have  won  a great  military  victory,  but  we 
have  not  won  the  peace. 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  made  up 
of  three  schools:  a school  for  the  deaf;  a school  for  the  blind; 
and  a school  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind. 
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While  the  work  of  the  biennium  was  difficult  because  of  short- 
ages of  all  kind,  accomplishments  were  satisfactory.  While 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a great  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
handicapped,  the  school  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  a 
trained  personnel.  The  critical  labor  situation  made  it  necessary 
at  times  to  use  the  children  to  help  out  with  certain  phases  of  the 
household  work.  The  maintenance  and  repair  work  about  the 
school  has  been  kept  up  fairly  well  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  materials. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Primary  Department  has  been  entirely 
revised  and  re-written.  It  is  planned  to  get  out  a new  course  of 
study  for  the  Advanced  Department  this  fall.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  is  also  being  revised.  The 
educational  policies  of  the  school  has  been  much  the  same  as 
in  former  years;  however,  in  compiling  a new  course  of  study 
changes  have  been  made  which  include  many  modern  develop- 
ments and  procedures  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
In  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  the  combined  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  used,  as  this  method  is  flexible  and  allows  provisions  to 

Primary  Deaf  Group  Learning  Names  of  Flowers 
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be  made  to  educate  every  type  of  edueable  deaf  that  may 
be  admitted  to  the  school.  Each  child,  upon  entering  school, 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  speech  and  speech  reading. 
Pupi's  having  sufficient  residual  hearing  are  given  auricular 
training.  In  trie  Department  for  the  Blind  the  universal  Braille 
method  of  instruction  is  used.  The  school  is  in  constant  contact 
with  every  modern  trend  regarding  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  and  any  new  worthwhile  idea  or  procedure  is 
adopted  and,  if  practical,  included  in  the  course  of  study. 

Faculty  members  have  attended  summer  schools,  giving 
instruction  in  special  education.  They  have  also  attended  state 
and  national  conventions  and  conferences  with  regularity,  bring- 
ing back  to  the  classrooms  any  modern  trends.  Our  enrollment 
continues  to  increase  and  all  departments  of  the  school  are 
badly  crowded;  however,  the  last  legislature  made  provisions 
for  r.ew  dormitories,  a library,  gymnasium,  and  additional 
classroom  space.  As  materials  and  labor  are  available  new 
buildings  will  be  erected  as  rapidly  as  possible  which  will  relieve 
congested  conditions  and  permit  us  to  take  care  of  all  appli- 
cants. As  soon  as  additional  space  is  provided,  it  is  planned  to 
start  sight-saving  classes  for  that  increasing  group  of  children 
whose  sight  will  not  permit  them  to  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  The  increased  cost  of  living  conditions  and  a larger 
enrollment  caused  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  to  be 
considerably  above  those  of  the  last  biennium.  The  results  of 
the  two-year  period,  considering  the  many  difficulties  caused  by 
World  War  Number  2 were  satisfactory. 

Graduates  and  former  pupils  are  gainfully  employed  and  in 
great  demand.  We  are  living  in  an  increasingly  complex  world. 
Our  educational  problems  are  becoming  larger  and  more  difficult 
to  handle.  If  we  are  to  exist  with  a high  degree  of  satisfaction, 
we  must  work  out  the  means  of  solving  many  difficult  problems. 
The  greatest  available  means,  perhaps  the  only  available  means, 
is  the  power  of  the  mind  and  the  only  means  of  developing  that 
power  is  education. 
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REGISTRATION 

In  1944  there  were  enrolled  387  pupils.  There  were  286 
pupils  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  136  were  girls 
and  150  were  boys.  In  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  there  were 
101  pupils,  of  whom  39  were  girls  and  62  were  boys. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  last  biennium  461  pupils, 
which  represents  the  largest  biennial  registration  in  the  histon 
of  the  School. 

The  following  shows  classification  of  pupils: 

WHITE  COLORED 


Deaf  275  Deaf  59 

Blind  84  Blind  43 

ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES 


The  following  table  shows  attendance  by  counties: 


Alachua 

10 

Lake 

1 1 

Baker 

2 

Levy 

1 

Bay 

7 

Lee 

7 

Bradford 

1 

Leon 

8 

Brevard 

1 

Madison 

5 

Broward 

5 

Manatee 

4 

( .alhoun 

6 

Marion 

2 

Charlotte 

1 

Monroe  

6 

Citrus 

1 

Nassau 

2 

Clay 

3 

Okaloosa 

3 

Columbia 

5 

Orange 

12 

Dade 

56 

Palm  Beach  

17 

DeSoto 

2 

Pasco 

3 

Dixie 

1 

Pinellas  

10 

Duval 

63 

Polk 

19 

Escambia 

13 

Putnam 

3 

Flagler 

2 

St.  Johns 

24 

Franklin 

1 

St.  Lucie 

4 

Gadsden 

9 

Santa  Rosa 

2 

Gilchrist 

s 

Sarasota 

1 

Hamilton 

8 

Seminole 

6 

Hendry 

1 

Sumter 

4 

Hernando 

1 

Suwannee 

5 

Highlands 

2 

Taylor 

6 

Hillsborough 

42 

Union 

2 

Holmes 

3 

Volusia 

16 

Indian  River 

1 

Wakulla 

3 

Jackson 

14 

Walton 

6 

Jefferson 

3 

Out  of  State 

Washington 

1 

2 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  DEAFNESS 


Blindness  (1944-1946  Biennium): 


Accident  11 

Brain  Tumor 6 

Cataracts  12 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage  1 

Choroiditis  3 

Colitis 1 

Congenital  25 

Corneal  Staphyloma  3 

Glaucoma  3 

Gonorrhea  1 

Improper  Care  at  Birth  4 

Infection  2 

Kidney  Poisoning 1 


Lack  of  Pigment  2 

Malformation  1 

Measles 2 

Meningitis 2 

Optic  Atrophy 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Retinal  Disease  1 

Severe  Sickness 1 

Sore  Eyes 4 

Syphilis  10 

Undeveloped  Nerves  3 

LInknown 26 


Deafness  (1944-1946  Biennium): 


Abscess 3 

Accident 9 

Birth  Injury 6 

Bilateral  Deafness  1 

Colds 3 

Colitis 1 

Complications  of  Childhood  Diseases  1 

Congenital  93 

Cream  Rash  1 

Diphtheria  1 

Eczema 1 

Fall 5 

Fevers  3 

Infantile  Paralysis 1 

Infection  11 

Influenza 7 

Injury  to  Inner  Ear  1 

Maiaria  1 

Mastoid  4 

Measles  8 


Meningitis 26 

Middle  Ear  Disease ! 

Mumps 1 

Nerves  15 

Otitis  Media  7 

Pneumonia 5 

Poisoning 1 

Premature  Birth  2 

Quinine 7 

Risings 3 

Scarlet  Fever  3 

Sickness 2 

Sleeping  Sickness 1 

Speech  Defect 1 

Syphilis 2 

Tonsil — Adenoid  Infection 6 

Typhoid  Fever  2 

Unknown  82 

Whooping  Cough 5 

Yellow  Jaundice  1 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 

INSTRUCTION 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  education  of  a deaf  child 
is  to  give  him  a working  knowledge  of  English.  This  is  done 
through  special  methods  and  techniques  by  highly  qualified  and 
carefully  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

When  the  little  deaf  child  first  comes  to  us,  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  English,  not  even  knowing  his  own  name.  After  a child 
has  acquired  a certain  amount  of  English  and  has  learned  to  read 


Advanced  Deaf  Students  in  Art  Class 
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for  himself,  the  acquisition  of  English  is  more  rapid.  The  use 
of  spoken  and  written  form  of  English  is  more  rapid.  The  use 
of  spoken  and  written  form  of  English  is  emphasized  in  all  class- 
room work.  Speech  and  lip  reading  are  extensively  used  in 
classroom  instruction.  Group  hearing  aids  have  been  installed 
in  several  classrooms  and  additional  ones  are  on  order. 

In  the  Department  of  Vocational  Training,  every  child  is 
given  pre-vocational  training  for  the  vocation  which  he  seems 
best  adapted,  and  for  which  he  seems  most  apt  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess out  in  the  world. 

There  follows  herewith  reports  of  the  Supervising  Teachers 
in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  which  will  show  the  progress  and 
accomplishments  in  that  department. 

1)r.  C.  .1.  Settles,  President. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine.  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

1 have  the  honor  to  submit  lor  your  consideration  the  following  in- 
formal report  of  the  work  of  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Deaf  De- 
partments during  the  past  two  years. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  to  educate  each  child  to 
the  best  of  his  ability : to  develop  in  each  child  better  understandings 
and  attitudes  toward  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  and  to  see  that  each 
child  has  had  the  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  affection  so  necessary 
to  his  well-being. 


College  Preparatory  Class  Using  a Delineascope  For  Reading 
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Using  an  Audiometer  To  Measure  Residual  Hearing 

I he  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  so  ably  under  Miss  Thompson’s 
supervision,  is  nearing  completion  and  will  go  to  press  in  the  Fall.  In 
line  with  this  revision,  new  text  books  in  health,  science,  and  social 
studies  have  been  put  into  use,  and  the  change-over  to  th"  revised  form 
of  the  Elson  Basic  Readers  is  being  made. 

The  reclassification  of  the  library  books  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  has  been  started.  Bv  having  all  books  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  those  in  most  public  libraries,  we  can  teach  our  children 
how  to  find  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  factual  matter  they  may  need 
for  work  or  fiction  for  entertainment.  Additional  books  have  been 
added  to  the  library  both  years  through  purchase  and  through  gifts. 
Additional  library  space  is  badly  needed  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  good 
from  our  library  facilities.  Many  magazines  of  interest  to  children 
land  to  teachers)  are  on  our  subscription  list,  as  well  as  magazines  and 
newspapers  from  most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Our  testing  program  is  being  expanded  to  give  standardized  tests 
early  in  the  Fall  of  each  school  year  for  diagnostic  purposes.  At  present 
we  give  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Spring.  The  scores  on 
these  tests  are  one  of  the  bases  for  advancement  of  children  from  class  to 
class  and  for  class  grouping.  The  tests  given  this  Spring  showed  that  the 
average  gain  for  all  the  children  was  a little  better  than  six  months 
during  the  last  school  year. 

During  the  past  year  a college  preparatory  class  has  been  established. 

I his  class  is  given  straight  high-school  work.  The  effort  is  being  made 
to  enrich  the  curriculum  for  the  class  so  that  they  may  be  better  fitted 
to  enter  college.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  mention  this  class 
without  once  again,  calling  to  your  attention  the  untiring  interest  dis- 
played bv  the  teacher.  Mr.  Blindt,  and  the  many  extra  hours  he  has 
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devoted  to  the  class.  Test  scores  show  that  several  of  the  class  ranked 
better  than  the  eleventh  grade  of  public  school  for  hearing  students. 

The  war  years  have  shown  their  effect  on  our  department  in  several 
ways.  Group  hearing  aids  were  not  manufactured  during  this  period, 
so  we  have  not  made  much  advancement  toward  our  objective  of  a hear- 
ing aid  in  each  classroom.  The  influx  of  shifting  population  into  Florida 
has  increased  our  enrollment  and  caused  shortages  in  books,  materials 
and  furniture,  all  of  which  have  been  very  difficult  to  procure.  Our 
teaching  staff  has  probably  been  less  influenced  by  the  war  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  State  school.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
a staff  of  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers. 

A new  sound  16  mm.  motion  picture  projector  has  been  purchased 
and  was  put  into  use  showing  entertainment  films  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  past  year.  We  hope  to  work  out  a visual  aids  program 
using  teaching  films  closely  correlated  with  our  academic  work.  We  have 
affiliated  ourselves  with  the  University  of  Florida  Film  Library  and  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  in  New  York  City.  Through  these 
agencies  we  should  be  able  to  procure  many  excellent  teaching  films. 

We  have  a group  of  children  who  need  some  more  specialized  teach- 
ing than  we  are  now  able  to  provide.  They  are  the  children  who  come 
to  us  with  a great  deal  of  hearing  and  yet  not  enough  hearing  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  public  school.  Through  constant  contact  with  totally 
deaf  children  whose  voices  are  never  normal  and  whose  academic 
progress  is  necessarily  slow,  those  children  are  further  handicapped. 
The  establishment  of  a teaching  position  that  would  give  each  of  these 
children  some  individual  attention  each  day  would  speed  their  progress 
through  our  school,  keep  them  much  happier  and  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  regular  classroom  teachers. 

Since  I have  touched  on  the  subjects  of  needs,  I should  mention  the 
great  need  for  a trained  psychologist,  and  for  additional  space  for 
classrooms,  activity  rooms,  science  rooms,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1945,  we  had  115  pupils  enrolled  with 
a corresponding  132  as  of  June,  1946.  Our  present  class  rolls  call  for 
148  in  September.  As  of  June  1946  we  had  58  girls  and  74  boys.  There 
were  13  classes,  all  but  two  taught  orally. 

My  work  in  administering  the  program  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
understanding  support  and  appreciative  recognition  of  every  successful 
project  that  you  have  always  given  me,  and  by  the  forbearance  and 
cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lucy  M.  Moore, 

Supervising  Teacher , 
Advanced  Department. 
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Beginning  Speech  Reading  Using  Tactile.  Visual  and  Auditory  Approaches 


I )K.  C.  J.  SETTLES.  I* resident. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine.  Florida. 

Deak  Dk.  Settles: 

During  this  biennium  the  enrollment  in  the  Primarx  Department 
for  the  Deaf  has  continued  to  he  large.  For  the  year  1945-40  there  were 
28  boys  and  82  girls  in  six  classes  in  Bloxham  Cottage,  and  28  boys  and 
15  girls  in  four  classes  in  Wartmann  Cottage.  Since  it  was  impossible 
for  all  60  children  to  live  in  Bloxham  Cottage,  a great  many  had  to  live 
in  Wartmann  Cottage  and  go  back  to  Bloxham  Cottage  to  school,  thus 
defeating  the  idea  of  the  cottage  system  of  having  the  children  live  and 
go  to  school  in  the  same  building. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  department  lias  been  printed  by  the 
school  press  and  is  now  in  use.  The  teachers  seem  pleased  to  have  a de- 
finite outline  to  follow,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  pupils  will  profit  from 
having  more  unified  instruction 
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A new  Maico  group  hearing  aid  has  already  been  purchased  for  use 
in  Wartmann  Cottage.  Its  constant  use  will  give  many  an  opportunity 
to  use  what  residual  hearing  they  have,  and  it  will  give  to  all  a great  deal 
of  pleasure.  Due  to  war  conditions,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the 
old  hearing  aids  in  first  class  condition,  but  we  are  sure  this  can  be 
remedied  in  the  near  future. 

The  Gates  Reading  Tests  were  given  to  all  the  children  in  our  first, 
second  and  third  grade  classes,  and  the  Primary  Battery  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests  was  given  to  the  third  grade  class.  We  were  pleased 
to  note  that  all  the  children  showed  an  appreciable  gain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Zoe  Marshall. 

Supervising  Teacher, 

Primary  Department. 


LIBRARY 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  education  of  a deaf 
child  is  the  acquisition  of  English.  When  the  totally  deaf  child 
comes  to  us  at  six  years  of  age,  he  possesses  no  English  at  all,  not 
even  knowing  his  name.  Through  skillful  instruction  on  the  part 
of  av  well-trained  teacher,  the  deaf  child  soon  acquires  a vocab- 
ulary through  which  he  may  receive  an  education. 

After  a deaf  child  has  acquired  sufficient  English,  he  can,  in 
a great  measure,  educate  himself  through  reading;  therefore,  a 
carefully  selected  library  is  of  great  importance  in  a school  for 
the  deaf.  The  Florida  School  has  a library  containing  approx- 
imately 4,500  volumes  covering  practically  the  whole  field  of 
literature.  The  books,  encyclopedias,  current  magazines,  and 
literature  have  been  selected  with  great  care  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  English  level  of  our  students  and  that  they  may 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  In  the  library  are  found 
the  best  fiction,  poems,  biographies,  social  studies,  nature 
studies,  myths,  fairy  books,  and  a bookshelf  of  special  interest 
for  use  by  faculty  members.  Daily  papers  are  provided  for  the 
library  and  reading  rooms  in  the  dormitories.  Each  classroom 
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is  also  provided  with  books  for  supplementary  reading.  Each 
year  up-to-the-minute  hooks  are  added  to  the  library.  There  is 
found  below  a report  of  the  Librarian: 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles.  President. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I submit  the  following  report 
covering  the  circulation  of  library  books  and  a brief  survey  of  library 
changes  and  progress. 

Records  show  a satisfactory  report  on  reading  done  outside  the 
classroom  by  the  pupils  of  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Departments 
for  the  Deaf  during  the  past  year.  The  circulation  record  shows  2,168 
volumes  were  checked  out  by  pupils  in  the  1945-46  period.  This  num- 
ber does  not  include  volumes  borrowed  by  the  teachers,  books  taken  to 
the  classrooms  for  class  work  nor  reference  volumes  and  encyclopedias 
used  in  the  library . 


Deaf  Boys  ’ Typing  Class 
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Your  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  Miss 
Moore,  and  1 have  started  to  install  in  the  library  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  of  Classification.  So  far,  we  have  completed  only  the  Fictional 
section  which  contains  approximately  90  volumes.  With  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  volumes  purchased  and  those  received  as  gifts  we  found 
it  necessary  to  inaugurate  this  system,  both  from  an  economical  and  a 
feasible  standpoint.  It  will  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  titles  and 
it  will  make  the  entire  resources  of  the  library  available  for  the  use  of 
the  maximum  number  of  children  and  teachers  at  all  times. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4,200  volumes,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  400  volumes  over  the  1944  report.  Many  new  magazines  have 
been  added  as  well  as  professional  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  facultv 
during  school  hours.  The  library  already  occupies  extremely  crowded 
quarters  and  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  and  magazines 
it  needs  not  only  room  for  expansion  but  many  improvements.  How- 
ever. these  difficulties  seem  not  to  have  impaired  its  usefulness  to  the 
pupils  and  the  faculty  for  the  short  time  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
librarian. 

Respectful  I v submitted. 

Mrs.  Ethei.yn  A.  Harris.  Librarian. 


Deaf  Girls  ' Sewing  Class 
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CHORIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  RHYTHMIC  TRAINING 

The  purpose  of  choric  and  rhythmic  training  is  to  develop 
good  speech.  Regular  periods  are  assigned  for  this  instruction. 
The  children  assemble  in  the  auditorium  at  frequent  intervals 
where  they  learn  and  recite  together  songs,  rhymes,  poems  and 
selective  readings  from  the  Scripture.  The  pupils  get  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  these  exercises. 

Rhythmic  training  is  started  in  the  primary  grades.  It  has 
considerable  value  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  smooth  and 
natural  speech.  Certain  phases  of  this  training  also  give  poise 
and  grace.  This  work  is  carried  on  largely  through  vibration. 
Rhythmic  training  is  designed  to  aid  the  children  in  distinguish- 
ing between  high  and  low  vibrations  and  strong  and  weak  chords, 
ft  helps  regulate  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  voice.  These  exer- 
cises help  to  obtain  proper  modulation  of  the  voice  and  improve 
the  pitch,  inflection,  accent,  and  fluency. 

The  children  in  the  primary  department  get  a great  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  the  toy  orchestra.  This  group  is  always  in 
popular  demand  for  public  entertainments.  Choric  and 
rhythmic  training  instruction  has  a proper  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  speech. 

AURICULAR  TRAINING 

Auricular  training  was  not  emphasized  as  much  during  the 
war  as  it  should  have  been,  due  to  the  fact  that  little  new  equip- 
ment was  manufactured  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  re- 
placements and  repairs  for  the  equipment  on  hand.  A great 
deal  of  research  was  carried  on  by  the  Government  in  the  train- 
ing of  deafened  soldiers  at  centers  set  up  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  for  this  especial  purpose.  Results  of  this  re- 
search means  that  schools  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  select 
and  purchase  better  equipment  for  carrying  on  auricular  train- 
ing. 


Furniture  Making—  Woodworking  Department  for  the  Deaf 


It  is  roughly  estimated  that  approximately  one-third,  perhaps 
slightly  more,  of  all  children  in  schools  for  the  deaf  have  enough 
residual  hearing  to  profit  by  instruction  through  the  ear.  A deaf 
child  who  possesses  sufficient  hearing  to  be  educated  auricularly. 
of  course,  retains  and  possesses  much  better  speech  than  the 
congenitally  deaf  child.  They  can  receive  their  education  much 
f aster  by  tbe  auricular  method.  The  school  has  recently  installed 
a new  Maico  audiometer  and  a new  group  hearing  aid.  Audio- 
grams  are  on  file  and  for  all  children  who  have  sufficient  hear- 
ing to  receive  such  training.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
replace  out-of-date  hearing  aids  and  to  install  the  most  modern 
equipment. 

PRE-VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  children  are  very 
young,  being  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  the  majority 
of  the  work  in  this  department  is  necessarily  pre-vocational. 
Vocational  training  for  our  type  of  children  is  very  essential, 
for  the  majority  of  them  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood with  their  hands. 
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The  school  has  a well -planned  vocational  program  hy  which 
each  child  is  provided  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a trade  for 
which  he  seems  lies!  adapted  and  most  likely  meets  with  suc- 
cess when  he  leaves  school.  The  hovs  receive  instruction  in 
printing,  linotype  operating,  gardening,  floriculture,  calsomin- 
ing,  painting,  wood-work,  general  carpentry,  general  shop,  shoe 
repairing,  harhering,  general  repair  work  and  elementary 
plumbing.  Under  the  direction  of  our  superintendent  of  main- 
tenance our  hoys  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  general  shop 
work  which  consists  in  doing  various  kinds  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance work  and  new  construction  about  the  school.  This 
method  helps  very  much  in  finding  out  the  kind  of  work  with 
which  a hoy  is  most  likely  to  meet  success.  It  is  a great  aid  to 
proper  placement.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  teaching 
and  development  of  shop  language. 

The  girls  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  receive  instruction 
in  dressmaking,  rug  weaving,  typing,  cooking,  plain  and  fancy 
sewing,  home  making,  beauty  culture  and  craft  work.  Those 
of  our  girls  who  have  been  trained  as  beauty  operators  have  had 
practical lv  no  trouble  securing  lucrative  employment.  Some 
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At  Work  on  the  Jacks-Shoe  Repairing  Department  for  the  Deaf 


of  our  former  pupils  are  employed  as  typists  and  workers  in 
photography  studios.  Every  pupil  who  shows  proper  talent  is 
given  instruction  in  art.  Many  pupils  reflect  outstanding  ability 
in  this  department. 

For  several  years  the  school  has  followed  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting hoys  to  take  their  vocational  training  on  the  job.  A 
number  of  hoys  have  received  instruction  in  baking  in  downtown 
bakeries.  Some  have  received  instruction  in  auto  mechanics  and 
others  have  learned  the  dry  cleaning  business.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitation  has  been  \ery  cooperative,  and  have 
given  our  students  after  leaving  school  intensive  and  further 
training  in  a particular  vocation  for  which  they  seem  best  quali- 
fied and  require  more  training.  This  organization  has  always 
been  very  helpful  in  the  placement  of  pupils. 

For  those  pupils  who  seem  unable  to  acquire  an  academic 
education,  or  do  much  in  the  classroom,  provisions  have  been 
made  to  put  in  increased  time  in  the  vocational  department. 
Graduates  and  ex-pupils  who  have  proper  ability  and  training, 
have  been  placed  in  splendid  positions  at  handsome  salaries. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  add  more  and  up-to-date  types  of  equ ip- 
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ment.  A new  Miller  Simplex  Automatic  press  has  recently  been 
ordered  for  the  printing  department.  It  is  planned  to  order 
additional  equipment  for  all  departments  in  the  vocational  train- 
ing department. 


Deaf  Boys  Learn  Barber ing 


Deaf  Girls  ’ Cooking  Class 
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Below  is  found  a report  of  the  Instructor  in  Home  Economics: 

Ur.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

The  past  few  years  have  been  trying  ones  for  our  department,  as 
they  have  been  for  everyone  else.  The  shortages  of  various  foods  have 
curtailed  our  ability  to  cover  our  course  of  study  to  a great  extent.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  fall  back  on  theory  work  instead  of  acutal  practice 
in  many  cases.  We  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  course  of  study  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  inclusion  of  war-time  substitutes.  However, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  do  much  planning  ahead  because  the  foods  that 
might  be  available  today  are  not  to  be  found  tomorrow.  I made  it  a 
practice  to  use,  wherever  possible,  only  those  foods  which  were  avail- 
able and  reasonably  plentiful  on  the  market,  but  a great  part  of  the  time 
we  were  handicapped  by  not  receiving  our  requisitions,  all  or  in  part. 
Any  housewife,  good  or  poor,  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  certain 
foods  when  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  items  are  missing. 

Along  with  what  food  we  were  able  to  prepare  we  study  nutrition, 
table  manners,  table  setting  and  service,  rules  of  cleanliness,  and  prob- 
lems in  home  management. 

In  summing  up,  I should  say  that  we  have  done  our  best  with  the 
foods  we  were  able  to  get  during  these  trying  years. 

The  two  advanced  classes  were  fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Mould  from 
the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  to  come  out  to  our  school  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  She  reviewed  the  work  which  we  had  covered  on 
good  nutrition  which  included  the  study  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Along  with  this  work,  she  prepared  meals  which  were  rich  in  certain 
vitamins  and  minerals.  She  had  an  especially  interesting  lesson  on  milk. 
The  final  lesson  was  the  most  interesting  to  the  girls  because  she  baked 
a beautiful  cake  and  served  it  with  ice  cream.  The  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company  furnished  all  of  the  food,  and  some  of  the  items  she  was 
able  to  prepare  were  foods  which  we  could  not  get  at  that  time.  It  was 
a worthwhile  experience  for  the  girls. 

On  the  whole,  many  projects  were  presented  to  the  children  and 
considering  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  war-time  conditions,  the  work 
of  the  department  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laura  M.  Mays, 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 


Deaf  Girls’  Beauty  Culture  Class 
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The  following  is  a report  of  the  Instructor  in  Cosmetology: 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President , 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

Please  find,  enclosed,  my  report  for  the  classes  in  cosmetology.  We 
attempt  to  teach  all  branches  of  beauty  culture,  shampoos,  permanent 
waving,  hair  styling,  cutting  and  thinning  and  shaping.  Special  careful 
training  is  given  in  preparing  the  scalp  and  skin  for  hot  oil  treatments 
and  facials.  Eye-brow  arching,  manicures,  scupler  curies,  and  finger- 
waving  training  is  given  students,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  take  care 
of  their  skin,  hair,  and  nails  in  a professional  manner. 

The  girls  have  been  interested  and  have  followed  the  course  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Agnes  Solano, 

Instructor  in  Beauty  Culture. 

i ^ 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
INSTRUCTION 

Two  groups  of  physically  handicapped  children  receive  in- 
struction in  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Namely:  the  deaf  and  the  severely  deafened,  and  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped.  Methods  and  procedures  of  instruction 
for  these  two  groups  are  entirely  different. 

Thus  far,  the  public  schools  of  Florida  have  not  made  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes.  As  soon  as 
new  buildings  are  erected  and  sufficient  room  is  provided,  it  is 
our  plan  to  establish  at  least  one  sight-saving  class.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  twenty-one  children  enrolled  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  who  should  be  educated  by  sight-saving 
methods.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
blouse  for  the  Blind  has,  under  consideration,  a plan  to  manu- 
facture sight-saving  books  and  material.  The  typical  blind 
child  is  educated  by  the  Braille  system,  which  method  consists  of 
a system  of  raised  dots.  The  Braille  system  is  universal,  and 
an  intelligent  child  may  learn  to  read  it  in  four  to  eight  weeks. 
After  a child  has  learned  to  read  Braille,  the  progress  will  be 
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just  as  rapid  as  that  of  a sighted  child  in  our  regular  school 
system.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  school.  Because  some  texts 
are  not  provided  in  Braille,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  course 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  public  school;  however,  the  Braille 
texts  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
pupil  who  completes  our  course  of  study  in  the  high  school 
department  has  an  education  equivalent  to  that  provided  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  Graduates  of  this  department  are 
admitted  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  without  examinations. 
Books  and  technical  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  has  an  efficient  department  of 
music  and  instruction  is  also  given  in  vocational  training. 

There  follows  below  a report  by  the  head  teacher  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  which  covers  fullv  the  work  of  that 
department. 

The  Blind  Read  by  Sense  of  Touch 


The  Blind  Studying  Geography  With  a Carved  Relief  Map 


Ur.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

It  again  becomes  my  pleasure  to  render  a report  to  you  of  the  prog- 
ress and  activities  of  this  department  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  since 
the  time  I rendered  my  last  report.  I shall  attempt  to  outline  past  accom- 
plishments and  to  suggest  future  improvements  in  this  department. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  the  purpose  of  this  division  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  to  give  a complete  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  from  the 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  We  attempt  as  nearby  as  possible  to 
make  this  course  coincide  with  the  courses  given  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Florida.  We  have  been  somewhat  handicapped  during  the  war 
years  by  our  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  new  materials  printed  in 
Braille.  With  the  end  of  the  war  and  with  the  American  Printing  House 
returning  to  normal  production,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  handicap  will 
soon  be  overcome. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  attempt  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  the 
public  schools.  This  is  rather  a difficult  task  in  our  grade  school  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  children  come  to  us  when  they  are 
eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  years  old.  These  children,  in  many  cases,  have 
never  been  to  school  a day  in  their  lives.  We  have  tried  to  overcome  thi* 
difficulty  by  giving  individual  instruction,  and  allowing  the  child  to  ad- 
vance just  as  fast  as  he  can  absorb  the  knowledge  imparted  to  him.  Man> 
of  our  children  have  succeeded  in  taking  three  years’  work  during  the 
first  two  years  at  school.  The  Board  of  Control  has  been  generous  in 
allowing  us  a special  teacher  for  backward  students  during  the  cominc 
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academic  year.  This  will  tend  to  balance  the  progress  of  backward  and 
brilliant  students,  and  will  take  some  of  the  burden  of  individual  instruc- 
tion from  the  other  teachers.  We  feel  sure  that  this  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  our  instruction  in  the  grades,  we  are  attempting  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren as  much  in  touch  with  real  life  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  creat- 
ing real  life  situations,  by  allowing  the  children,  when  it  is  practical,  to 
mingle  with  seeing  children  in  their  home  communities  and  to  have  them 
meet  in  their  classrooms  normal,  social  problems  which  will  confront 
them  in  evervdav  life  in  the  outside  world.  Every  child  is  taught  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible,  and  is  not  allowed  to  make  his  handicap  a 
means  of  getting  extra  help  and  sympathy  from  his  teachers  or  school- 
mates. The  supervisors  in  the  dormitories  have  been  of  great  assistance 
in  carrying  out  this  aim. 

We  might  summarize  then  by  saying  that  we  are  improving  our 
individual  instruction  and  developing  the  social  consciousness  of  ou> 
vounger  children  besides  giving  them  a full  public  school  course  ol 
academic  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  department  and  its  teachers  to  grad- 
uate seven  students  from  high  school  during  the  last  two  years.  These 
students  all  graduated  with  enough  credits  to  enable  them  to  enter  col- 
lege without  having  to  take  extra  work  in  the  college  or  university  high 
school.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  students  not  only  have  car- 
ried on  a full  academic  course  in  high  school,  but,  in  addition,  have  rec- 
eived a great  deal  of  instruction  in  music  and  manual  arts.  It  is  safe  to 


The  Blind  Using  a Manikin  to  Learn  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body 


Blind  Students  Listening  to  a Talking  Book 

sav  that  our  graduates  in  most  cases  have  more  training  than  their  fellow 
students  in  the  public  schools.  With  the  proper  cooperation,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  State  Government,  we  feel  that  these  young  men  and  wom- 
en should  be  able  to  take  their  place  among  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters  and  be  able  to  live  full,  useful  and  profitable  lives. 

Our  high  school  is  now  composed  of  about  twenty  students.  The 
student  body  at  the  present  time  numbers  about  seventy-five.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  a good  percentage  of  our  students  are  continuing 
through  high  school.  This  was  not  so  several  years  ago  when  too  manv 
blind  students  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
This  improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  better  field  work  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind,  and  by  your  constant  efforts  in 
trying  to  keep  students  in  school. 

PROBLEM 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  Iasi  tw<<  >ears  have  been  without 
their  trials.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  prob'^ins  has  been  the  children 
under  our  instruction  who  have  considerable  vision.  These  children 
have  difficulty  fitting  into  the  life  of  our  school.  They  cannot  see  well 
enough  to  attend  public  school,  but  some  of  them  at  least  see  too  well  to 
read  Braille.  This  tends  to  make  the  child  nervous  and,  in  a great  manv 
cases,  he  becomes  a discipline  problem.  I believe  that  this  condition  is 
improved  by  requiring  every  child  to  read  and  use  Braille.  Sight-saving 
schools  do  not  answer  the  problem  because  a great  many  of  our  children 
have  progressive  blindness,  and  if  they  do  not  learn  and  use  3raille,  and 
then  become  blind  in  later  life,  they  will  be  left  without  the  ability  to 
read.  Any  child  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  attend  public  school 
should  read  Braille.  I cannot  impress  this  fact  too  strongly.  If  our 
school  for  the  blind  is  to  realize  its  mission,  it  must  force,  if  necessary, 
every  child  to  use  Braille.  There  is  no  middle  way. 

Another  problem  which  we  have  in  our  schools  at  the  present  time 
is  our  lack  of  sufficient  training  in  typewriting.  1 am  sure  that  you  agree 
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that  a full-time  typewriting  teacher  should  he  employed,  hvery  student 
should  have  instruction  in  typing  during  his  full  four  years  in  high 
school.  There  is  no  subject  taught  in  a school  for  the  blind  that  is  of 
more  value  than  typing  because  this  instruction  enables  the  blind  person 
to  communicate  normally  with  his  friends  and  relatives  and.  in  sonn 
cases,  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  a position  as  a typist  or  dictaphone 
operator.  I believe  that  a course  in  dictaphone  work  should  be  started 
in  this  school  and,  1 understand,  that  you  plan  to  do  this.  It  will  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

DISCI  PUNK 

Great  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  discipline  of  our  stu- 
dents during  the  last  two  years.  This  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  by  a careful  study  of  each  discipline  problem,  and  by  the  dismis- 
sal of  some  incorrigible  students  who  were  the  cause  of  most  of  our  bad 
discipline.  The  policy  of  this  department  has  been  to  show  no  favorit- 
ism to  any  student,  and  to  be  just  and  firm  in  administering  any  discip- 
line necessary.  Without  good  discipline,  no  school  can  possibly  succeed, 
and  1 am  proud  to  sav  that  our  discipline  problems  are  now  at  a mini- 
mum. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Blind  is  beyond  a doubt  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  leading  school  for  the  blind  in  the  Southern  States.  With 
sufficient  funds  at  our  disposal,  and  with  adequate  college  trained  teach- 
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ers,  and  with  the  vision  which  you  have  shown  in  your  constant  effort 
to  improve  this  school,  I earnestly  feel  that  the  next  two  years  will  be 
years  of  great  progress  and  accomplishment  for  the  blind  children  of 
our  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  C.  Hill.  Head  Teacher, 

Department  for  the  Blind. 


BRAILLE  LIBRARY 


Because  of  the  fact  that  a blind  child  possesses  hearing,  and 
that  a great  deal  of  knowledge  is  received  through  the  ear,  the 
problem  of  educating  a blind  child  is  not  as  difficult  as  that 
presented  in  the  education  of  one  who  is  deaf.  We  receive  a 
large  amount  of  our  knowledge  through  the  ear.  After  a blind 
child  becomes  proficient  in  reading  Braille,  he  can  obtain  for 
himself  a very  large  amount  of  information;  therefore,  an  up-to- 
the-minute  and  inclusive  library  is  one  of  prime  importance  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  The  library  in  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Blind  contains  approximately  2,500  volumes,  and  covers  almost 
every  phase  of  literature,  books  of  instructional  nature,  and 
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current  literature.  It  also  contains  a large  number  of  books 
which  are  used  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  classroom. 
As  a rule,  students  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  enjoy  read- 
ing,  and  through  reading  they  acquire  a good  command  of  Eng- 
lish. Books  in  Braille  are  available  from  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington  and  other  Braille  libraries  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Federal  Government  is 
quite  generous  in  its  appropriations  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  which  manufactures  books  and  technical 
apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  has  been  possible 
to  provide  talking  books  not  only  for  use  in  State  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  for  adults  as  well.  The  talking  book  has  been  very 
helpful  in  educating  the  blind  child,  and  in  bringing  pleasure  to 
the  adult  blind  of  the  nation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

lhe  Department  lor  the  Blind  has  a very  good  department 
of  music.  Each  pupil  possessing  any  musical  ability  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  some  phase  of  music.  The  school  has 
a splendid  course  and  each  child  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  group  singing.  Children  having  special  ability  may 
receive  individual  instrumental  or  vocal  lessons.  The  school 
also  has  an  orchestra.  If  any  pupil  shows  outstanding  abilitv 
provisions  are  made  to  develop  this  particular  ability. 

Each  dormitory  is  provided  with  radios  and  a piano.  Stu- 
dents from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  are  frequently  invited 
to  appear  before  civic  groups,  church  groups  and  other  organ- 
izations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRE-VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

The  school  has  a very  fine  industrial  workshop  which  is  in 
charge  of  a graduate  of  a State  school  for  the  blind.  Pupils  in 
this  department  learn  how  to  make  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  mat- 
tresses, door  mats,  and  how  to  do  upholstering  and  cane  chairs. 
The  fact  that  several  of  the  State  institutions  order  their  brooms 
and  mop  supplies  from  this  school  make  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment very  interesting  and  very  much  alive.  The  fact  that  the 
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articles  which  are  manuf  actured  in  this  department  always  have 
a ready  market,  causes  the  boy  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts. 

The  girls  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  are  given  instruc- 
tion in  home  economics,  rug  weaving,  crocheting,  basketry, 
dressmaking  and  home  making. 

There  follows  a report  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind: 

Ur.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

A well-organized  and  diversified  industrial  program  is  an  asset  to 
any  school,  and  particularly  necessary  in  the  education  and  training  of 


Chair  Caning  Workshop  for  the  Blind 


Small  Blind  Boys  Weaving  Door-Mats  by  Touch 


Mind  children.  A well-rounded  program  of  work  promotes  good  health 
habits  and  aids  in  developing  strong  physiques  and  rounding  out  char- 
acter. This  industrial  training  also  trains  capable  bands,  adds  zest  to 
life  as  well  as  furnishing  a means  for  many  hours  of  enjoyable  recreation. 

When  working  conditions  are  good,  and  work  habits  are  st rough 
instilled  into  young  people,  as  they  are  in  our  school,  a great  many  prob- 
lems which  would  be  almost  insurmountable  without  a work  program, 
dissolve  into  nothingness.  A good  industrial  training  program  tends  to 
cut  in  half  disciplinary  problems  on  the  campus,  as  well  as  eliminating 
nervous  mannerisms  which  tend  to  develop  in  small  blind  boys  who  have 
had  insufficient  exercise  and  too  little  band  training  1>\  their  parents 
during  pre-school  time. 

In  our  work  shop  v\e  endeavor  to  make  the  work  as  interesting  and 
diversified  as  possible,  and  our  aim  is  to  make  every  boy  self-supporting 
after  leaving  school.  There  are  a number  of  boys  scattered  throughout 
the  State  who  are  making  their  living  by  working  at  one  of  the  following 
trades:  broom  making,  mattress  making,  piano  tuning  and  mop  making. 
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During  the  past  biennium  we  have  manufactured  in  our  shop  here  at 
school;  85  radiator  brooms,  210  toy  brooms,  259  art  and  hearth  brooms, 
and  7,115  carpet,  house  and  warehouse  brooms. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  made  3,510  deck  and  scrubbing 
mops,  recaned  62  chairs,  made  15  cocoa  fibre  door  mats,  upholstered 
two  complete  suites  of  furniture  and  six  occasional  chairs.  We  hope 
within  the  next  two  years  to  modernize  our  broom  and  mattress  shops 
with  all  new  power  machinery.  By  doing  this,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
turn  out  a thoroughly  competent  finished  worker. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  M.  Gibbs,  Shop  Foreman. 

There  follows  below  a report  ol  the  Handwork  Instructor: 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

The  girl’s  handwork  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  has  been  car- 
ried on  successfully  this  year.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a shortage  of 

Sewing  Brooms — Workshop  for  the  Blind 


Mattress  Making—  Workshop  for  the  Blind 


material  but.  in  spite  of  the  fact,  tin*  girls  have  all  kept  buss.  We  started 
out  with  twenty-eight  girls,  hut  several  left  during  the  year,  which 
brought  us  down  to  twenty-three.  The  two  younger  classes,  consisting  of 
ten  girls,  put  in  two  hours  each  of  work  a week,  and  the  two  older  classes 
put  in  three  to  four  hours  each  a week.  They  were  instructed  in  weaving, 
crocheting,  knitting,  mat  making  and  sewing.  Many  beautiful  articles 
were  produced  such  as  rugs,  bath  mats,  dish  mats,  chair  sets,  pot  holders, 
refreshment  sets,  pillow  tops  and  yarn  dolls.  The  younger  children  did 
quite  a bit  of  nice  work  with  felt  materials  as  belts,  pocket  books,  hats, 
gloves  and  scarfs. 

Much  time  wras  spent  with  some  of  the  children  who  seemed  to  lack 
ability  to  use  their  hands.  As  this  is  a ver\  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  u blind  person,  there  were  a number  of  things  done  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Different  shaped  beads  were  strung,  paper  cutting  done, 
skeins  of  yarn  were  rolled  into  balls,  which  was  found  to  be  profitable. 
Neatness  was  stressed  among  all  of  the  girls,  both  in  their  work  and  in 
their  appearance.  Good  posture  was  another  important  item  which  was 
on  our  list  of  improvements  of  the  year.  On  a whole,  the  girls  did  very 
well  in  the  sewing  room  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

May  STELLE,  Instructor  in  Handu  orh. 
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There  follows  below  a report  of  the  Typewriting  Instructor: 

Dr.  C.  j.  Settles,  President , 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

Twenty  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  typing  classes  this  year. 
Seven  are  in  the  beginning  group.  Progress  has  been  fair,  in  some  cases 
excellent;  but  all  of  the  pupils  have  been  handicapped  by  having  to  use 
portable  typewriters,  none  of  which  is  in  good  condition.  Teaching  these 
classes  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having  a sufficient  number  of 
standard  typewriters.  Teaching  typing  to  a class  of  blind  children  is 
extremely  difficult  when  each  typewriter  is  different. 

Since  typing  is  the  only  satisactory  means  of  written  communica- 
tion a blind  person  has  with  seeing  people,  our  primary  aim  has  been 
to  enable  each  student  to  type  neat,  well  spaced  and  correctly  punctuated 
letters. 

Most  of  our  pupils  are  enrolled  in  typing  classes  for  three  years, 
during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Claudine  Hutchins, 

Instructor  in  Typing. 

Winding  Mops  and  Brooms — Workshop  for  the  Blind 


A Blind  Girls'  Class  in  Handwork 


DKAF  MUNI) 

I I u-  past  two  years  the  school  lias  had  a deaf -blind  pupil. 
This  child  has  made  very  good  progress,  although  the  school  is 
not  properly  equipped  to  give  a child  of  this  type  the  best 
training.  Recently  it  has  heen  discovered  that  this  child  pos- 
sesses quite  a lot  of  hearing.  While  this  particular  case  requires 
a great  deal  of  individual  attention,  we  have  been  able  to  place 
her  in  a regular  class  and  she  seems  to  he  making  good  progress. 

FLORIDA  COUNCIL  LOR  THK  BLIND 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  was  established  by 
the  1941  Legislature,  is  rendering  a good  service  to  the  adult 
blind  of  the  State.  It  is  doing  a splendid  job  of  preventing  and 
restoring  vision  w hen  possible. 
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Totally  Blind  and  Very  Hard  of  Hearing 


Recently,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Vocational  Training,  it  has  arranged  a more  extensive  program 
of  vocational  training.  This  organization  has  been  very  cooper- 
ative in  the  training  and  placing  of  former  students  of  the  school 
who  are  capable  and  have  proper  ability.  Newsstands  are  being 
operated  successfully  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
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DOM ESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  responsibility  of  training  a large  group  of  handicapped 
children  and  developing  proper  health  habits,  proper  etiquette, 
good  personality  and  good  character  is  one  of  the  most  important 
jobs  in  a residential  school.  This  responsibility  rests  largely 
with  the  employees  of  the  household  department.  A capable 
and  experienced  matron-dietitian  plans  the  meals  and  oversees 
the  work  of  the  entire  household  department. 

In  charge  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  different  departments 
are  housefathers  and  housemothers,  whose  work  is  to  look  after 
the  childrens’  welfare  during  the  time  they  are  not  in  the  class- 
room. The  movement  and  whereabouts  of  each  child  is  account- 
ed for  every  minute.  Only  persons  of  adequate  educational 
training,  the  best  of  character  and  love  and  interest  in  children 
are  considered  for  these  positions. 

There  follows  a report  of  the  Matron-Dietitian: 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

Probably  this  is  the  most  important  department  in  the  school  as 
health  helps  to  determine  the  advancement,  integrity,  clear  thinking  and 
happiness  of  a person. 

To  have  good  health,  the  principle  factor  in  carrying  out  the  above 
policy  is  serving  the  right  combinations,  quality,  quantity,  sanitary 

Small  Blind  Boys'  "Gym”  Class 


Primary  Department  Deaf  Children  at  Supper 


preparation  and  cooking  of  food.  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  food  has 
been  of  excellent  quality  and  well  varied,  despite  the  shortage  due  to 
economic  conditions;  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  purchase  in 
small  quantities,  and  from  a number  of  business  firms  in  order  to  supply 
the  needs.  Our  department  has  met  its  obligations  in  spite  of  difficulties 
with  inefficient  help. 

In  preparing  menus,  we  endeavor  to  follow  the  rules  listed  below: 

MILK — At  least  a quart  for  each  c,hild  to  be  used  in  cooking  and  for 
drinking. 

LEAFY  GREEN  OR  YELLOW  VEGETABLES— One  or  more  servings 
each  day. 

EGGS — One  each  day,  or  three  or  four  a week. 

TOMATOES,  ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT — Any  raw  fruit  rich  in  Vita- 
min C — One  or  more  servings  daily. 

POTATOES,  OTHER  VEGETABLES  OR  FRUIT— Two  or  more  serv- 
ings each  day. 

LEAN  MEAT,  POULTRY.  FISH — One  or  more  servings  each  day. 

CEREALS  AND  BREAD — At  least  two  servings  of  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched products  each  day. 

BUTTER  OR  OLEOMARGARINE  THAT  CONTAINS  ADDED  VITA- 
MINS A— At  each  meal. 

SWEETS — As  needed  for  health. 

The  regular  menus  are  supplemented  by  a special  lunch  at  recess 
each  day  for  those  children  who  are  underweight  or  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition. 
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Sample  menus 
Monday : 

Breakfast 
Tomato  Juice 
Bacon 
Grits 
Toast 
Preserves 

Milk 

Tuesday: 

Breakfast 
Slewed  Prunes 
Dry  Cereal 
Boiled  Eggs 
Toast 
J ell  v 
Milk 

Wednesday : 
Breakfast 
Apple  Juice 
Grits 
Sausage 
Toast 

Marmalade 

Milk 


Thursday: 
Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice 
Cream  of  Wheat 
Bacon 
Preserves 
Milk 

Friday: 

Breakfast 
Piune  Juice 
Grits 
Bacon 
Preserve- 
Toast 
Milk 

Saturday: 
Breakfast 
Orange  Juice 
Pancakes 
Syrup 
Butter 
Milk 


for  the  week  of  April  22  to 


Dinner 

Olives 

f ried  Chicken 
Green  Pea- 
Mewed  Corn 
Bread 
Gra\y 


Dinner 
Onion- 
Baked  Ham 
Boiled  Cabbage 
\pple  Sauce 
Corn  Bread 


Dinner 
Boast  Beef 
Gravy 
Wax  Beans 
Creamed  Potatoes 
Lettuce,  Carrots 
Celery  Slaw 
Corn  Bread 
Vpple  at  each  plate 


Dinner 
Boast  Pork 
Rutabages 
Turnip  Green- 
Pickle 
Corn  Bread 
•Vpple  Sauce 


Dinner 
fried  Fish 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
( la  id  i flower 
Sliced  Tomatoes 
( lorn  Bread 


Dinner 
Green  Bean- 
Beets 
Corn 

Sliced  Onion- 
Corn  Bread 


April  21  >: 


Sup  pei 
Lima  Beans 
Scalloped  Tomatoes 
Stewed  Fruit 
Bread 

( lanned  Peaches 
( lookies 

Milk 

Supper 
Beef  Hash 
Green  Peas 
Lettuce  Slaw 
Jrllo  Pudding 
Bread 
Milk 


Supper 

Liver  Lunch  Meat 

Hominy 

Beets 

Canned  Pineapple  Slices 

Cookies 

Milk 


Supper 
Spaghetti 
Lunch  Meat 
Cabbage  Celery 
Carrot  Slaw 
Milk 


Suppe.i 
( lltili 

Peanut  Butter 
Jelly  Sandwiches 
Canned  Peaches 
Cookies 
Milk 


Supper 

Corned  Beef  Hash 
Carrots 

Canned  Pears 

Cookies 

Milk 
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Dinner  Supper 

Fried  Chicken  Fruit 

Squash  Cookies 

Green  Peas  Milk 

Sliced  Tomatoes 
Rolls 
Cutter 
Ice  Cream 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Faye  Williams, 

Matron-Dietitian . 

HEALTH  PROGRAM 

In  a school  having  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and 
education  of  400  children  of  different  ages,  types,  and  physical 
condition,  the  work  of  organizing  and  carrying  out  a proper 
health  program  is  not  easy.  Many  of  our  children  have  become 
deaf,  or  blind,  through  dreadful  childhood  diseases  which  have 
left  their  mark  upon  their  physical  well-being. 

Our  medical  department  consists  of  one  medical  doctor,  one 
ear,  eye,  nose,  and  throat  specialist,  one  dentist,  one  registered 
nurse  and  one  practical  nurse.  The  school  has  a thirty-six  bed 
infirmary. 

On  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  student  body  was  very  satis- 
factory during  the  last  two  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  were 
not  bothered  very  much  with  epidemics  of  any  kind.  Most  of 
our  health  difficulties  have  been  caused  by  skin  diseases  and  the 


Sunday : 
Breakfast 
Apple  Juice 
Dry  Cereal 
Bacon 
Jelly 
Toast 
Milk 


Bedtime  for  Primary  Deaf  Boys 


Gym”  Demonstration  at  Commencement,  June,  1945 
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usual  number  of  cases  of  minor  illnesses  and  injuries.  Proper 
diet  and  rest  have  a very  important  part  in  a school  of  this  kind. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  proper  feeding  and  recreation.  The 
children  are  under  careful  supervision  at  all  times.  While,  at 
times,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  buy  proper  foods,  on  the 
whole  the  children  have  had  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  milk,  fresh  foods  and  green  vegetables. 
Much  attention  is  also  given  to  the  proper  preparation  of  foods. 
When  school  opens  in  September,  a clinic  is  held  and  every 
child  is  carefully  examined  and  a record  card  made  out.  All 
physical  defects  are  noted  and  proper  provisions  are  made  to 
cure  them.  About  the  first  of  each  month  every  child  is  weighed 
and  each  child  not  maintaining  the  proper  weight  is  re-examined 
and  careful  measures  taken.  Those  children  who  are  not  up  to 
weight,  or  who  seem  not  to  be  doing  well  physically,  are  placed 
on  special  diets  and  given  nourishing  food  according  to  their 
needs.  All  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  must 
present  a negative  Wassermann  Test. 

The  health  of  the  student  body  during  the  past  biennium  has 
been  satisfactory.  We  attribute  our  usual  good  health  program 
to  careful  supervision,  to  careful  planning  of  meals,  planned 
recreation,  sufficient  time  for  proper  rest  and  adequate  medical 
attention.  While  we  were  unable  to  do  as  much  operative  work 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  as  usual,  due  to  limitations 
caused  by  the  war,  a number  of  children  did  have  their  tonsils 
removed.  Also,  we  have  had  operations  for  cataracts.  Quite 
frequently,  after  proper  medical  attention  and  operative  atten- 
tion, we  were  able  to  return  some  children  to  the  public  schools. 
A large  number  of  glasses  have  been  provided  for  children  in 
both  departments. 


DAILY  SCHEDULE 

In  a school  of  approximately  four  hundred,  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  handicapped  children,  the  job  of  arranging  a 
properly  balanced  daily  program  in  order  that  the  academic, 
vocational  and  recreational  departments  will  be  properly  co- 
ordinated, presents  a great  many  difficulties.  A great  deal  of 
thought  and  good  has  been  given  to  the  planning  of  a daily  pro- 


1946  B asketball  Team 
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gram  in  order  that  the  course  of  study  may  be  completed  and  that 
the  children  have  sufficient  time  for  social  activities  and  recrea- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  the  academic  program  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8 and  1 o’clock.  All  the  vocational  instruction 
is  given  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  2 and  4 o’clock. 
The  physical  education  program  comes  between  4 and  5 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Vocational  instruction  is  given  on  Saturday 
from  8 until  11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Saturday  afternoons  the 
children  are  free  to  do  as  they  wish.  They  are  allowed  to  go 
downtown,  visit  their  friends  or  engage  in  any  pastime  in  which 
they  are  interested.  The  younger  children  go  to  town  frequently 
on  shopping  tours  and  to  the  movies  under  the  supervision  of 
their  housemother.  On  Sundays  the  children  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  attend  church  downtown.  A non-sectarian 
Sunday  School  is  held  for  both  departments  of  the  school.  Non- 
sectarian church  services  are  conducted  for  the  students  in  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  school 
auditorium. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  registration  of  the  school  has  in- 
creased so  much,  we  feel  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  a double 
session  program  the  next  school  year.  By  the  inauguration  of 
such  a program,  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  easier  to  make  a working 
schedule,  and  that  the  children  will  receive  much  more,  not  only 
in  the  academic  department,  hut  in  the  vocational  department  as 
well. 

There  follows  below  the  Order  of  the  Day: 

SCHOOL  DAYS 


Rise 

Breakfast 

School 

Recess 

Close  of  School 

Dinner 

Shops  and  Industries 

Close  of  Shop  and  Industries 

Recreation 

Supper 

Study 

Retire — Lights  Out 


6:00  am 

7:00  am 

8:00  am 

10:45  to  11:00  am 

12:50  pm 

1:05  pm 

2:00  pm 

4:00  pm 

4:00  to  5:00  pm 

5:45  pm 

Blind  and  Deaf:  7:00  to  8:30  pm 
9:30  pm 


ru 
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SATURDAYS 


Rise 

Breakfast 

Shops  and  Industries 

Close  of  Shop  and  Industries 

Dinner 

Supper 

Meeting  of  Literary  Societies 
Retire — Lights  Out 


6:00  am 
7:00  am 
8:00  am 
11:00  am 
1:05  pm 
5:45  pm 
6:30  pm 
9:30  pm 


SUNDAYS 


Rise 7:00  am 

Breakfast 8:00  am 

Sunday  School 9:00  to  10:00  am 

Devotional  Exercises 11:00  am 

Dinner  1:15  pm 

Refreshments 5:00  pm 

Meetings  of  Christian  Endeavor  Socities: 

Department  for  the  Blind  5:30  pm 

Department  for  the  Deaf  6:30  pm 

Retire — Lights  Out 9:30  pm 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  so  organized  that 
each  child  of  the  school  has  some  form  of  physical  training 
daily.  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  is 
planned  to  include  physical  examinations,  individual  and  group 
gymnastics,  organized  and  unorganized  games,  folk  and  social 
dancing  and  instruction  in  proper  health  habits. 

The  older  boys  engage  in  football,  and  both  hoys  and  girls 
have  an  opportunity  to  play  basketball.  Games  are  arranaged 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  and  it  is 
arranged  so  that  the  basketball  and  football  teams  play  at  least 
one  game  with  nearby  State  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  primary  children  in  Bloxham  and  Wartmann  Cottages 
have  a carefully  planned  recreational  program.  The  older 
children  in  both  departments  receive  instruction  in  aesthetic 
dancing.  As  soon  as  different  types  of  equipment  are  obtain- 
able, it  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  this  department  and 
make  it  even  better  than  it  was  before  World  War  No.  2. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  TRAININC 

Vlilitar\  training,  in  a small  way,  has  been  carried  on  lor 
many  years  with  the  older  boys  in  the  Department  for  the  Deal. 
This  training  has  a great  deal  of  value  in  developing  proper 
discipline  and  proper  respect  lor  authority.  It  also  has  its 
value  in  developing  initiative,  altertness,  proper  carriage,  neat- 
ness, and  good  personality  traits. 


Military  Training  for  the  Deaf 


llo\>  in  thi>  department  frequently  take  part  in  patriotic 
parades  and  public  performances.  Considering  the  handicap  of 
deafness,  they  march  with  almost  the  accuracy  and  precision  of 
regular  soldiers. 


FARM  AM)  DA  I in 

The  school  dairy,  located  at  Casa  Cola,  north  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. continues  to  furnish  approximately  one  hundred  gallons  of 
milk  per  dav  for  use  at  the  school.  The  matter  of  operating  a 
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school  dairy  the  last  years  has  been  very  expensive;  however, 
we  have  had  sufficient  milk  for  our  student  body  and  that  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  maintaining  a proper  health  program  with 
children  in  a school  of  this  kind. 

The  Jersey  herd,  which  consists  of  106  head,  is  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  free  of  tuber- 
culosis and  Bang’s  disease.  During  the  past  year  the  dairy  herd 
produced  26,475  gallons  of  milk.  There  continues  a great 
demand  for  offspring  from  this  herd  of  registered  Jerseys.  A 
large  number  of  young  stock  has  been  sold  in  different  counties 
over  the  State. 

The  school  also  has  a very  satisfactory  hog  farm  which  pro- 
vides a great  deal  of  meat  for  the  school.  This  farm  is  main- 
tained largely  by  garbage  from  the  different  kitchens  at  the 
school.  The  farm  has  been  a great  help  to  the  household  depart- 
ment in  providing  an  adequate  and  balanced  diet.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  do  very  much  repair  work  or  any  clearing  of  land 
and  development  of  pastures  during  the  last  five  years.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  certain  materials  will  be  more  plentiful 
soon  and  obtainable,  it  is  planned  to  make  considerable  improve- 
ments at  the  school  farm.  A great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
wav  of  clearing  land  and  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  labor,  no  major  im- 
provements have  been  made.  Only  necessary  repairs  were  taken 
care  of.  Stumps  were  removed  from  a large  acreage  at  the 
farm  and  a small  amount  of  clearing  done.  Some  fencing  was 
constructed  at  the  school  farm.  New  gutters  and  downspouts 
were  placed  on  Wartmann  Cottage.  Considerable  new  equip- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  classrooms.  A new  RCA  moving 
picture  machine  was  purchased  for  the  Visual  Aid  Department. 

A small  amount  of  repairing  has  been  done.  The  school 
needs  a great  amount  of  plastering  and  redecorating  which 
must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  materials  and  labor  are  available. 
Some  of  the  older  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of  a great  deal 
of  repair  work  which  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
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GRADUATES 

In  May,  1945,  there  were  graduated  from  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf  the  following  pupils:  Roger  Fleming,  Live  Oak;  James 
Pritchard,  Jacksonville;  Fletcher  Smith,  Groveland;  Evelyn 
Webb,  Inverness;  Margaret  Hovsepian,  Miami;  Caroline  Smith, 
Fort  Myers;  and  Lucille  Themis,  Apalachicola.  There  was  one 
graduate  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind:  Elwood  McClellan, 
Jacksonville.  From  the  Department  for  the  Colored  there  were 
seven  graduates:  Edith  Field,  Orlando;  Rosa  Mae  Pollard, 
Orange  Park;  Alberta  Jackson,  Jacksonville;  Roslynn  Smith. 
Miami;  Parleny  Poole,  Palmetto;  Corinne  Robinson,  Archer 
and  Ernest  L.ee  Kendrick,  West  Palm  Beach. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by  Professor  H.  P. 
Constans,  head  of  the  Speech  Department,  University  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Constans  said  he  chose  for  his  speech  a subject  which 
was  good  in  time  of  peace  or  war — good  for  young  or  old — good 
for  today  or  tomorrow:  “The  Measure  of  a Man. 

He  divided  his  speech  into  four  parts,  illustrating  each  one 
with  clever,  instructive  interpolations.  He  said  in  part:  “The 
first  measure  of  a man  is  Reliability.  Banker  and  insurance 
men  use  that  work  consistently.  The  second  part  is  Self-Reli- 
ance— this  means  your  ability  to  reply  upon  yourself,  and  not 
run  to  someone  else  for  advice.  The  third  measure  of  a man  is 
Respect  for  Authority,  which  is  just  living  up  to  the  law.  The 
fourth  is  Self-Respect.  If  you  do  not  respect  yourself,  how  can 
you  expect  anyone  else  to  do  so?" 

In  closing  Mr.  Constans  said  that  “It  is  hard  to  learn,  but  it 
is  a terribly  important  lesson — no  individual  lives  to  himself 
alone;  no  individual  does  things  that  reflect  upon  himself  alone. 
It  takes  quite  a while  to  learn  that,  but  it  is  true.  What  a person 
does  reflects  upon  his  family.  Every  success  he  has.  they  share 
in.  and  every  failure  he  has,  they  share  in." 

In  speaking  to  the  graduates,  Mr.  Constans  said:  “Let  what- 
ever handicap  you  may  have  be  simply  a challenge  for  you  to 
rebuild  your  effort  and  determine  to  go  even  further,  and  then 
when  you  do,  the  victory  is  so  much  the  greater,  and  the  success 
is  so  much  the  better." 


1946  GRADUATES 


CARL  MCCOY 

FRED  HOLLY 

GENE  CARRE 

JOHN  HUDSON 

ELOUISE  REGISTER 

JAMES  STASCH 
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May  27,  1946,  there  were  six  graduates.  The  commencement 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  John  W.  Branscomb,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Orlando.  Florida. 

Dr.  Branscomb,  in  his  talk,  emphasized  the  right  use  of  time. 
He  emphasized  growth  as  the  measuring  stick  of  life.  He  illus- 
trated his  talk  by  humorous  and  graphic  illustrations,  and  held 
the  interest  of  his  audience. 

Graduates  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  were  as  follows: 
Fred  Holly,  Lakeland;  John  Hudson,  Miami;  Carl  McCoy,  Tal- 
lahassee; Elouise  Register,  Alturas;  and  Janies  Stasch,  St. 
Petersburg.  There  was  one  graduate  in  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf,  John  Eugene  Carre,  East  Palatka.  From  the  Department 
for  the  Colored  there  were  two  graduates:  Jennie  George.  Se- 
ining. and  Benjamin  Junior  Morris.  Jacksonville. 

STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  following  graduates  of  this 
school  attended  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Students  at  tin- 
University  of  Florida  are  Albert  Asenjo  of  West  Palm  Beach 
and  Jack  Arant  of  St.  Augustine.  Florida.  Mary  Scherer,  who 
has  been  attending  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  graduated 
in  May,  1945,  and  is  now  employed  bv  the  Federal  Security 
Vgency,  Washington,  D.C.  Graduates  of  the  school  who  have 
outstanding  ability  are  awarded  scholarships  to  attend  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  feu  national  organizations 
held  conventions.  The  President  of  the  School  attended  the  38th 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
which  was  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  June  24-28.  The  convention  was  largely 
attended  by  delegates  of  thirty-six  states,  Puerta  Rico,  and  Can- 
ada. The  programs  were  timely,  interesting  and  informational. 
The  lectures  on  business  management  and  social  studies  were 
outstanding.  Practically  every  field  of  instruction  relative  to 
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education  of  the  1)1  ind  was  given  attention.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  School  and  Miss  Lucille  Fer- 
guson, eighth  grade  teacher. 

At  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  a paper  entitled,  “The 
Introduction  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  Grades,”  was  present- 
ed. This  paper  was  prepared  by  Miss  May  Stelle,  fifth  grade 
teacher  of  the  Florida  School. 

The  President  of  the  School  also  attended  some  sessions  of 
the  filty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  was  held  at 
Hunter  College  June  24-28.  The  theme  of  this  meeting  of  the 
America  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  was  “Better  Speech  for  Better  Living.”  Demonstrations, 
lectures,  and  exhibits  of  technical  apparatus  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  were  timely  and  up  to  the  minute  in  every  res- 
pect. Outstanding  lecturers  at  this  meeting  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Ewing  of  England. 

Several  teachers  attended  summer  schools.  The  school,  as 
usual,  has  one  hundred  per  cent  membership  in  the  Florida 
Education  Association,  The  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  The  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Each  faculty  member  is  urged  to  carry 
a membership  in  the  national  organization  which  covers  his 
special  field  of  teaching. 

The  President  of  the  Sciiool  is,  at  the  present  time,  President 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  The 
thirty-third  biennial  convention  of  this  organization  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  June  16-20,  1947. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Resignations  in  June,  1945,  were  as  follows:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hicks  to  attend  Trinity  College;  Mrs.  Lucille  Kirtland  to  remain 
at  home;  Miss  Sara  M.  Lee  to  be  married;  Miss  Helen  Nyhus  to 
go  to  the  California  School;  Mrs.  Mae  Powell  to  remain  at  home; 
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Miss  Doris  Smith  to  he  married  and  Miss  Clarissa  Pickles,  leave 
of  absence. 

Appointments  to  fill  these  vacancies  were:  Mrs.  Winifred 
Ballou,  M.E.,  of  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  who  received  her  training 
to  teach  the  deal  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf ; Miss  Celia 
Burg,  B.S.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  received  her  training 
to  teach  the  deaf  at  Gallaudet  College;  Mr.  Raymond  Capella 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  received  his  training  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  Mrs.  Blanche  hades  Rueek,  A.B.,  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  who  received  her  training  at  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Margaret  Parris,  B.S.,  of  Cave  Spring, 
Georgia,  who  received  her  training  to  teach  the  deal  at  the 
Georgia  School  for  the  Deal,  and  Mrs.  Wahneeta  Davenport  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  received  her  training  to  teach  at  Furman 
University.  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Harris  of  St.  Augustine  was  appointed 
librarian  and  clerk. 

Resignations  in  June,  1946,  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Winifred 
Ballou,  to  leave  the  State;  Mrs.  Nadine  Bullard,  to  go  into 
business  with  her  husband;  Miss  Celia  Burg,  to  be  married; 
Mr.  Raymond  Capella,  to  attend  school;  Miss  Anne  Huffman,  to 
be  married;  Miss  Lucy  Lewis,  to  go  to  the  Maryland  School; 
Mrs.  Laura  Mays,  to  remain  at  home;  Miss  Jane  Pearce,  to  go  to 
the  New  York  school;  and  Miss  Mary  Stack,  to  go  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi School. 

Appointments  to  fill  these  vacancies  were:  Mr.  Franklin 
Buck,  A. IF,  of  St.  Augustine,  who  received  his  training  to  teach 
the  deaf  at  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf ; Miss 
Mary  Guilmartin,  B.S..  of  St.  Augustine,  who  received  her  train- 
ing to  leach  the  deaf  at  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss 
Jeanette  Johnson,  A B.,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  who  received 
her  training  to  teach  the  deaf  at  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Mrs.  Edna  Kerr,  B.A.,  of  St.  Augustine,  who  received  her  train- 
ing to  teach  the  deaf  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf ; 
Miss  Christine  Olson,  B.A.,  of  Bottineau,  N.  D.,  who  received  her 
training  to  teach  the  deaf  at  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Miss  Emelie  Olson.  B.A.,  of  Bottineau,  N.  I).,  who  received  her 
training  to  teach  the  deaf  at  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss 
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Charline  Rotha,  B.S.,  who  received  her  training  to  teach  the  deaf 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Ruth  Small- 
sliaw  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada,  who  received  her  training  to 
teach  the  deaf  at  the  Saskatoon  School  for  the  Deaf ; Miss  Marion 
Stewart  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada,  who  received  her  training 
to  teach  the  deaf  at  the  Saskatoon  School  for  the  Deaf:  and  Miss 
Clarissa  Pickles,  A.R.,  of  Sanford,  Maine,  who  has  returned 
from  a year's  leave  of  absence. 

SOCIAL  AND  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

The  daily  program  of  the  residential  school  must  necessarily 
he  arranged  so  that  proper  use  is  made  of  all  available  time, 
yet,  sufficient  time  must  he  allowed  for  leisure,  planned  recrea- 
tion and  social  activities.  It  is  a difficult  assignment  to  arrange 

Students  and  Alumni  at  Homecoming  Dance 
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such  an  inclusive  program  so  that  each  department  will  he  prop- 
erly taken  rare  of.  While  we  have  been  handicapped  the  last 
two  years  h\  lark  of  proper,  qualified  leadership,  we  feel  we 
have  done  a good  job  with  our  physical  education  and  recreation 
programs.  Our  social  program  i>  so  arranged  that  we  have 
f requent  socials,  dances,  parties,  picnics,  and  often  excursions 
are  made  to  places  of  interest  in  St.  Augustine  and  nearby.  All 
>ocials  and  excursions  are  planned  and  chaperoned  by  faculty 
members. 

File  Department  for  the  Deaf,  as  well  as  the  Department  for 
the  Blind,  has  a literary  society  and  Christian  Endeavor.  Oc- 
casionally, ministers  from  downtown  churches  and  representa- 
tives from  downtown  Christian  Endeavors  have  charge  of  the 
program  at  t lit*  school.  In  so  far  a>  possible,  every  opportunity 
is  given  the  individual  child  to  develop  self-reliance  and  sell- 
dependence. 

During  the  school  year,  a number  of  entertainments  are 
pro\  ided  for  the  student  body.  Usually  a couple  of  magicians  put 
on  entertainments  for  the  children  w hich  are  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Moving  pictures  are  provided  each  two  weeks.  Of  course,  the 
older  children  are  allowed  to  attend  downtown  picture  shows  on 
week-ends.  As  stated  above,  every  opportunity  is  extended  that 
will  provide  for  the  development  of  initiative  and  self-depend- 
ence. 

CONCLUSION 

W Idle  the  work  of  the  past  biennium  has  been  very  difficult, 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  At  times  it  has  been  practi- 
cally impossible  to  secure  labor  and  household  help.  The  major- 
ity of  the  time,  the  school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  qualified 
teachers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  800  teachers  have 
left  the  profession,  and  very  lew  have  entered  training  schools 
to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  handicapped,  the  school  has 
had  a trained  and  qualified  staff. 

The  greatest  difficulty  tin*  school  faces  at  the  present  time 
i>  the  obtaining  of  materials  and  labor  for  a building  program 
and  the  almost  impossibility  of  securing  equipment.  The  last 
Legislature  made  generous  provision  for  a building  program. 
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The  following  projects  were  authorized: 


Proposed  Project  Estimated  Cost 

1.  Garage  and  Service  Building  $ 54,228.00 

2.  Refrigeration  and  Storage  Facilities  44,500.00 

3.  Dormitory,  White  Primary  Children  237,900.00 

4.  Dormitory,  Negro  Boys  92,500.00 

5.  Dormitory,  Negro  Girls  92,500.00 

6.  Additional  Classroom  Facilities.  Walker  Hall  96,580.00 

7.  Library  — Deaf  and  Blind  125,000.00 

8.  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  200,000.00 

9.  Laundry  Building  51,000.00 

10.  Repair  and  Renovate  Heating  Plant  75.000.00 


Number  one  and  two  projects  are  under  construction.  Plans 
have  been  completed  for  number  three,  and  it  is  expected  that 
plans  will  be  completed  for  number  six  and  seven  by  January 
1,  1947.  Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  four  and  five.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  entire  building  program  authorized 
by  the  last  Legislature  will  be  under  headway  by  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1947. 

The  school  has  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history,  and  is 
dreadfully  crowded,  especially  in  the  primary  department  and 
at  the  colored  school.  Our  graduates  and  ex-pupils  continue  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  positions  at  good  salaries. 
The  enthusiastic  interest  and  careful  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  all  our  problems  is  muchly  appreciated.  The  splen- 
did interest  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  our  many  problems  and  their  concern  that  we  be  provided 
with  the  imperative  improvements  we  have  requested,  we  also 
deeply  appreciate.  The  interest  of  the  faculty  and  employees 
and  their  attention  to  the  details  of  their  positions  which  means 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  plans,  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  our  care  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


President. 
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APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  FOR  1947-49 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Salaries 

$208,720.00 

$208,720.00 

Reserve  for  Salaries 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

Necessary  and  Regular  Expenses 

255,147.00 

255.147.00 

Special 

48,173.00 

Total 

$517,040.00 

$470,867.00 

SUMMARY 

OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET 

FOR 

1947-49  BIENNIUM 

Department 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Total 

Administration 

$ 33,040.00 

$ 17,030.00 

$ 50,070.00 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

41,040.00 

142,844.00 

183,884.00 

School  for  the  Deaf 

162,930.00 

55,750.00 

218,680.00 

School  for  the  Blind 

54,750.00 

25.400.00 

80.150.00 

Dormitories 

48,030.00 

21,200.00 

69,230.00 

Dining  Halls 

42,930.00 

163,000.00 

205,930.00 

Hospital 

9,720.00 

5,620.00 

15,340.00 

Laundry 

1 1.200.00 

18,050.00 

29.250.00 

Physical  Education 

5,400.00 

5,400.00 

Farm 

13,800.00 

56,000.00 

69.800.00 

Reserve 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Totals 

$427,440.00 

$510,294.00 

$937,734.00 

Special 

48.173.00 

48,173.00 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $48,173.00  for  Special.  $10,102.00  has  been 
budgeted  from  Incidental  Funds. 


PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY 


Workshop  for  the  Blind  $ 90,000.00 

Vocational  Training  Building  (Deaf  Girls)  90,000.00 

Renovate  and  Repair  Present  Negro  School  100,000.00 

Renovate  and  Repair  Present  Industrial  Building  125,000.00 

Install  New  Storm  and  Sanitary  Sewers  69,500.00 

Dredging  and  Filling  for  Additional  Land  for  Athletic  Field  60,000.00 
Concrete  Bleacher  for  Athletic  Field  35,000.00 

Green  House  2,500.00 

Tenant  House  at  the  Farm  3,000.00 


$575,000.00 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


FOR  1944-45  AND 

1945-46 

Year 

Year 

RECEIPTS  AND  BALANCES— SALARIES 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Balance  brought  forward  

$ 1.03 

None 

State  Appropriation 

93,465.00 

*117,088.00 

Total  Available 

93,466.03 

117.088.00 

Disbursements 

93,466.03 

110.720.04 

Balance 

None 

6,367.96 

NECESSARY  AND  REGULAR 

Balance  brought  forward 

5,821.35 

None 

State  Appropriation 

121,094.00 

151,237.00 

Total  Available 

126,895.35 

151.237.00 

Disbursements 

126.892.17 

150.679.41 

Balance 

3.18 

557.59 

PERMANENT  BUILDING  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward 

1,855.38 

259.36 

Disbursements 

1.596.02 

140.53 

Balance 

259.36 

118.83 

INCIDENTAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward 

32,156.83 

12,741.52 

Receipts  

8.508.42 

14.677.41 

Total  Available 

40,665.25 

27.418.93 

» Disbursements 

27,923.73 

482.14 

Balance 

12,741.52 

26,936.79 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward 

14,126.32 

None 

Receipts 

None 

None 

Disbursements 

14.126.32 

None 

Total  Available  all  Funds 

277,007.30 

296,003.29 

Total  Disbursements  all  Funds 

264,004.24 

262,022.12 

Total  Balances  all  Funds 

13.004.06 

33,981.17 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES 


w hitk  m.  \f  r.R  \m  \tes 


1898  Vrtemas  Winfred  Pope 
Cura  Carlton 

1007  Eugenia  W ilson 

\ettalien  Yanderpoel 

1908  Mice  Carlton 

19 IT  Henry  Stephen  \ustin 
Henry  Raymond  Ron 
W illie  Harvey  Tow nsend 

19 1 I Minnie  \ iulet  Clemons 
Sarah  \ irginia  Johnson 
Roxie  Rice  Jordan 
Charles  Edward  Manire 

19 1 H Laurence  Randall 

! 9 1 9 Dixie  Clyde  Fernsidt* 
\melia  Theresa  Loring 

I .alia  E.  W ilson 

I I riel  Jones 

1921  \nnie  Louise  Clemons 

Mary  Jim  Crump 
Pearl  Helen  Holland 

1929  Marjorie  k.  Eigle 
Gladys  L.  Eastman 

1927  Florian  Caligiuri 
William  A.  Hall 
Julius  L.  Myers 

1928  Georgette  E.  Duval 
Florence  k.  Wells 
Benjamin  F.  King 

W illiam  Edward  Clemons 

1980  Ressie  Henderson 

1981  L.  E.  Jennings 
Dan  Long 

W arren  Wilson 
Khaleel  Kalal 
\ntonio  Virsida 
Robert  Hoagland 

1982  Reha  Blaekwelder 

1988  -Charles  M.  McNeilly 
Jans  Rosier 


1984  Clara  Stevenson 
Ethel  Crawford 

1935  \ el ma  Cumbie 

Janet  Lightbourn 
Pauline  Register 
l.oyce  Ommie  Barfield 
Albert  Forrest  Reeves 
Harry  Joseph  Schaffner,  Jr. 
Edwin  Laurens  Bledsoe 

1938  Thomas  Leroy  Cooper 

Robert  Bookter  Edwards 
Vlabel  Josephine  Johnson 
Robert  Eugene  Polk 
Mitchell  Abraham  Kalal 
Annette  Long 

Harry  Leander  Moore,  Jr. 
Carlie  Frances  Todd 
Lorraine  Wertheim 

1989  James  Emmett  Davis 

1910  Medora  Louise  Crowell 
Mary  Frances  Olive 
Nathalie  Oakley 
Lucille  W.  Brown 
Elsie  Ann  Wiggins 
Homer  Altman 
Charles  W.  Lockey,  Jr. 

Saw  ley  Helms 

1941  John  Gordon  Gunter,  Jr. 
Clifford  LeRoy  W hite 
Raymond  Lawrence  Keith 
Ida  Jewell  Stevens 
Josephine  Mary  David 
Mamie  Mary  Fazio 

1943  Elizabeth  Rose  Crowell 
Isabelle  Rose  Mancill 
Henrietta  Estelle  Davis 
Thomas  Frederick  Hightower 

1945  Margaret  Housepian 
Caroline  Smith 
Lucille  Themis 
Evelyn  Webb 
Roger  Fleming 
Fletcher  Smith 
James  Pritchard 

1946  Eugene  Carre 
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WHITE  BLIND  GRADUATES 


1908 — DeWitt  Lightsey 

1911 — Lucius  Emerson 
Lula  Barfield 

1915 — Mabel  Bates 
Pearl  Brown 
Bessie  Sikes 

1918 — Lola  Ashley 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
Arthur  Dye 

1922 — Rosie  Nasrallah 

1925 — Willie  Butler 

Frances  Johnson 

1928 — Gladys  M.  Jones 
Stewart  M.  Yates 
Albert  H.  Macy 
Aubrey  B. Martin 

1930 — Helen  Salter 
Nell  Norton 

1932 — Aileen  Grace 

Lucy  Dent  Smith 
Alexander  Nasrallah 
Walter  Nasrallah 
Ernest  Shaheen 

1934 —  Beatrice  David 

1935 —  Bernita  Flora  Gilberstadt 
Gladys  Louise  Murrell 
Edwin  Joseph  Holly 

1936 —  Doris  Sabra  Hodges 
Marvin  Robert  Barnett 


1937 —  Donald  B.  Shaefer 

1938 —  Doris  Kathryn  Reardon 

1939 —  -May  Stelle 
Myrlen  J.  Jordan 
Orian  W.  Osburn 
Leonard  Braxton  Warren 
Marie  Dean 

Grover  Smith 

1940 —  Ethel  Stelle 
Robert  D.  May,  Jr. 
Charles  Carl  Sattler,  Jr. 

1941 —  Buelah  Lee  Holly 
Mary  Catherine  Scherer 
Johnnie  Hught  Carroll 
Raymond  Lee  McLean 

1942—  W.  A.  Ouzts 

W.  Wallace  Lopez 
Alice  Marian  Ogden 
Patrice  Eileen  Forsyth 

1943 —  Clarice  Hay 
Jacqueline  Woodward 
John  Paul  Allen 
Joseph  Albert  Asenjo 
Thomas  Jackson  Arant 

1944 —  Bertha  Mae  Johns 

1945 —  Elwood  McClellan 

1946 —  Fred  H.  Holly 
Carl  McCoy 
Elouise  Register 
James  Robert  Stasch 
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COLORED  l)E\F  GRADl  VIES 


1925 

Can  White 

1937  W illie  Edna  Jackson 

Ruby  Ann  Young 

1932 

\nnie  \1.  Stevens 

W illie  Edward  Danzy 

1938  (.barlie  Frank  Simmons 

1933 

Johnnie  James 

Jennie  L.  Nelson 

1939  Barbara  Brown 

Geneva  Daniels 

Estella  Annie  Reid 

1942  Lonnie  L.  Williams,  Jr. 

193 1 

\lelda  Rawls 

1943  W alter  Cole 

1935 

Daisy  B.  Moore 

Junior  Newton 

Marie  Richardson 

Jesse  Lawrence 

1945  ltoslyn  Smith 

J.  R.  Sallet 

Parley  Mae  Poole 

Eitzhugh  White 

Edith  Fields 

Rosa  Mae  Pollard 

1936 

Robert  W bite 

Alberta  Jackson 

Glennie  Owens 

1946  Jennie  \ erlina  George 

Timolhv  Morris 

Benjamin  Morris 

COLORED  RUM)  GH  \ 1)1  VI  ES 


1914-  I .ouise  Jones 

1925  Georgia  Hall 

l‘)2H  Reginald  Green 
Leroy  Lundy 
Herbert  Moore 

1930  Jodie  M.  Jackson 

19.il  Moses  Singleton 
Washington  Jones 
Ernest  Lawrence 


1935  Mexander  I lartlej 

19.38  Ereddie  Irving  Rozier 

198)  Queen  E.  Williams 
Ida  Mae  Williams 
\ era  Mae  Fleming 
Joe  Lee  Lawrence 

1942  Albert  J.  Eiggs,  Jr. 

1945  Corrine  Robinson 
Ernest  Kendrick 
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ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS 

BIENNIUM  1945-1946 


WHITE  DEAF  BOYS 

1.  Alford,  Herber!  Suwannee 

2.  Anderson,  Burton  Orange 

3.  Appin,  Raymond  Hillsborough 

4.  Arias,  Thomas  Albert  Hillsborough 

5.  Barber,  Joseph  Wesley Hillsborough 

6.  Barton,  Raymond  Dade 

7.  Bland,  Huey  Hillsborough 

8.  Bradley.  Kirby  Jackson 

9.  Brooker,  Edward  Palm  Beach 

10.  Brooks,  Phillip  St.  Johns 

11.  Cain,  Ruben  Chalker  Escambia 

12.  Carbonell,  Jack  Monroe 

13.  Carlson,  Don  Barrie  Dade 

14.  Carre,  Gene  Putnam 

15.  Carroll.  David  Martin  Volusia 

16.  Carter,  Alton  Jackson 

17.  Carter,  Ralph  Jackson 

18.  Cassady,  Clyde  Sumter 

19.  Chandler,  Miles  Otto Palm  Beach 

20.  Clark,  Gary  Brooks Dade 

21.  Clements,  Clifford  Pasco 

22.  Clements,  Jimmy  Volusia 

23.  Clemmons,  John  Elliott Union 

24.  Cole,  Charles  St.  Johns 

25.  Colley,  James  Alfred  Putnam 

26.  Cooke,  Gaston  Dade 

27.  Cooper,  Austin  Pinellas 

28.  Crews.  Jerry  Duval 

29.  Crews,  Roy  Nassau 

30.  Crum,  Fred  Wakulla 

31.  Daugherty,  Jack  St.  Johns 

32.  Davis,  Norman  Lee 

33.  Daw.  David  Escambia 

34.  Dignan,  Arthur  Duval 

35.  Dignan,  Philip  Duval 

36.  Dorton,  James  Seminole 

37.  Enfinger,  Paul  Leon 

38.  English,  Marvin  Lake 

39.  Fazio,  Joe  St.  Johns 

40.  Fleming,  Jerry  Suwannee 

41.  Fleming,  Roger  Suwannee 

42.  Fox,  Edgar  Dade 

43.  Frederickson,  Donald  Hillsborough 

44.  Gardner,  James  Hillsborough 

45.  Gibbens,  Harry  Creighton  Dade 

46.  Glover,  Clarence  Hillsborough 

47.  Good,  Charles  Dade 

48.  Gordon,  Curtis  Polk 

49.  Graves,  Allen  St.  Johns 

50.  Green,  James  Randolph  Columbia 
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51. 

Green,  Wilburn 

Polk 

52. 

Gullo.  Michael 

Hillsborough 

53. 

Gunn.  Elton 

St.  Johns 

54. 

Hanks,  Leon 

Escambia 

55. 

Harris,  Rav 

Hillsborough 

56. 

Herndon,  Benjamin 

Duval 

57. 

Herrington.  Ronnie 

Duval 

58. 

Hinson,  Samuel 

Dade 

59. 

Holliman.  Arnold 

Alachua 

60. 

Holmes,  Darwon 

Palm  Beach 

61. 

Holmes,  Howard 

Palm  Beach 

62. 

Hughes,  Richard 

Hillsborough 

63. 

Hunter.  Talmadge 

Hillsborough 

64. 

Keene,  Harley 

St.  Johns 

65. 

Kelly,  Williams  Jerald 

Duval 

()(>. 

Kimmons,  Donald 

Santa  Rosa 

67. 

Kornegav,  A.  L.,  Jr. 

Gadsden 

68. 

Koon,  Joe 

Taylor 

69. 

Kurtz,  Gene 

Gadsden 

70. 

Land,  Wayne 

Orange 

71. 

Langley,  Earl 

Gadsden 

72. 

Langston,  Murray 

Wakulla 

73. 

Leach,  .lack 

Pinellas 

74. 

Lewis,  Williams  Marvis 

Duval 

75. 

Little,  \\  esley 

Monroe 

76. 

MeKlfresh,  James 

Taylor 

77. 

McNah,  Robert 

Seminole 

78. 

Martin.  Marvin 

P.dk 

79. 

Meleher.  Robert 

St.  Johns 

80. 

Melts.  William  Dewey 

Dade 

HI. 

Miller.  James  Lee 

Palm  Beach 

82. 

Mingo,  Dale 

Dade 

83. 

Moore.  Kendall 

Duval 

84. 

Moore.  Lovell 

Walton 

85. 

Norris,  Williams  Krlie 

Orange 

86. 

Otis,  Freddie 

Dade 

87. 

Paul.  Robert 

Hillsborough 

88. 

Padgett,  Earl 

Taylor 

89. 

Peeples,  Jerry 

Duval 

90. 

Pert,  Junior  Cleveland 

Escambia 

91. 

Perl,  Ransom 

Escambia 

92. 

Pettv.  Thomas  Eugene 

Manatee 

93. 

Phelps,  llarrv 

Holmes 

94. 

Pitt,  Lawrence  

Lake 

9". 

Pi:ts,  Arthur 

Duval 

96. 

Powell,  Ronald 

Orange 

97. 

Prior,  John 

Pinellas 

98. 

iToi'b.ird.  James 

Duval 

99. 

Proffitt,  * rl<  nn 

Polk 

100. 

Rabb,  Jack 

Pasco 

101. 

Ratliff.  Sammy 

Hillsborough 

102. 

Rawlins,  Oscar 

Volusia 

103. 

Rutledge,  Jimmy 

Broward 

101. 

Rutland,  Lawrence  Green.  Jr. 

Duval 

105. 

Robbins.  Joseph 

Pinellas 

106. 

Roberts.  Jerald 

Dade 
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107. 

108. 
1 09. 

no. 

m. 

112. 

1 13. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 
122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 
129. 
1.30. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


WHITE  DEAF  HOYS  Continual 

Richards,  Williams 
Sandager,  Keith 
Sanburn,  George 
Sasser,  Ralph 
Schroeder,  Kennth 
Sheppard,  Robert 
Shouppe,  Carl 

Shouppe,  Joe  

Simpson,  Jimmy  

Sistrunk.  William 
Sistrunk,  Paul 
Skipper,  Billie  Joe 
Smith.  Fletcher 
Smith,  George  Edward 

Smith,  Russell  

Smith,  William  By  ran 

Sommers,  Donald  

Spann,  Emory  

Stokley,  Joseph  

St.  Amant,  Ronnie  

Stanley,  James  William 

Trainor,  Edward  

Ulmer,  Jahnz  

Vance,  Gary  

Vinson,  David  

Vickers,  Jimmy 

Walker,  Allen  

Wehking,  Lawrence  

Welch,  Donald 

Whealton,  John 

Wheeler,  James  

White,  Ronnie  

Wiley,  Billie  

Williams,  Paul  

Wilcox,  Roy  

Wilkerson,  Jimmy  

Wilmot,  Ernest 

Winstead,  Ralph  

Wilson,  Jay  

Wise,  Earl  

Wise,  Marvin  

Wright,  James  

Wynn,  John  

Yossney,  Gary  


St.  Lucie 

St.  Johns 
Broward 
Polk 
Hillsborough 
Manatee 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Pinellas 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Bay 

Lake 

Putnam 

Monroe 

Marion 

Dade 

Duval 

Wakulla 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Volusia 

Duval 

St.  Johns 
Duval 
Broward 
Dade 

St.  Johns 

Jackson 

Manatee 

Polk 

Gadsden 

Volusia 

Baker 

Hillsborough 

Walton 

Duval 

Volusia 

Dade 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Escambia 

Dade 

Hillsborough 


WHITE  DEAF  GIRLS 


Adams,  Dorothy  Santa  Rosa 

Anderson,  Rose  Marie Monroe 

Aid,  Wanda  Holmes 

Atwell,  Bettie  Holmes 

Bailey,  Frances  Bay 

Barber,  Annabell  Flagler 

Barber,  Claudia  Hillsborough 

Barber,  Mildred  Duval 

Bass,  l.ouette  Union 
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10.  Belcher,  Barbara 

11.  Boake,  Annabelle 

12.  Bradley,  Eleanor  Jo 

13.  Brent.  Eloise 

14.  Britt.  Harry  Louise 

15.  Broom,  Eloise 

16.  Brown.  Josephine 

17.  Brown,  Mildred 

18.  Brown,  Virginia  Barbara 
10.  Burdges.  Jo- Ann 

20.  Burkhard,  Marilyn 

21.  Butler,  Winona 

22.  Bryan,  Eredia 

2.4.  Carlton,  Marcelle 
21.  Carroll,  Nenett 

25.  Carter,  Lucille 

26.  Cass.  Jessie 

27.  Cassidy.  Lilly 

28.  Christie,  Alva  Dean 

20.  Clemons,  Elizabeth  Ann 

30.  Commander,  Juanita 

31.  Corbett,  Patricia 

32.  Crews,  Yvonne 

33.  Cunningham,  Virginia 

34.  Dale,  Nora 

35.  Deal,  Martha  Louis 

36.  Driggers,  Peggy  Ann 

37.  Fair,  Sue 

38.  Feinberg,  Beatrice 

39.  Gay,  Caroline 

10.  Godwin,  Ruthie  Mae 
H.  Goodman,  Flora 

12.  Goff,  Vernice 

13.  Gray,  Amy  Penelope 
44.  Hall,  Janette 

15.  Hamilton,  Caroline 

16.  Harris,  Marilyn  Yvonne 

17.  Head,  Helen 

18.  Ilemperley,  Rebie 
10.  Hendrix,  Rosa  Lee 

50.  Hinson,  Betty  June 

51.  Hinson,  Rose  Marie 

52.  Hobbs,  Annette 

53.  Holland,  V irginia 
51.  Hovsepian,  Margaret 

55.  Hudson,  Clara  Belle 

56.  Hutchinson,  Jacqueline 

57.  Jeter.  Bennie 

58.  Johnson,  Bessie 

59.  Klipstine,  Jenelle 

6(1.  Killer.  Margaret  Louise 

61.  Kelton,  Dora  Ella 

62.  King.  Laura  Nan 

63.  LaCroix,  Lila 

64.  LaMonaca.  Josephine 


Duval 
Pinellas 
Sarasota 
Monroe 
Eberdeen,  Mississippi 
St.  Johns 
Lee 
Lee 
( ! ilchrist 
Du  \ al 
Hillsborough 
Gadsden 
Duval 
Lake 
Polk 

Jackson 
Dade 
Walton 
Columbia 
Orange 
Walton 
Lee 
Nassau 
Dade 
Calhoun 
Washington 
Gilchrist 
Gadsden 
Duval 
Sumter 
Walton 
Calhoun 
Escambia 
St.  Johns 
Duval 
Dade 
Duval 
Duval 
I )ade 
( lalhoun 

Dade 

Dade 
V ohisia 
Jefferson 
Dade 

Polk 
\ olusia 
Bay 
Seminole 
St.  Johns 
I .eon 
Suwannee 
Clay 
Broward 
Volusia 
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WHITE  DEAF  GIRLS  Continued 


65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 
119. 


Latchaw,  Marilyn  Volusia 

Lingol,  Judith  Hillsborough 

McDowall,  Rosemary  Duval 

McGee,  Rozelle  Hillsborough 

Magill.  Myrtle  Palm  Beach 

Mendenhall,  Edna  Mae  Dade 

Metts,  Mary  Dade 

Moody,  Mary  Pasco 

Mosley,  Aline  Clay 

Napier,  Sina  St.  Johns 

Neeley,  Velma  Hernando 

Nelson,  Margarette  Bay 

Nutt,  Sandra  Lake 

Oblinger,  Jeanne  Hillsborough 

Oliver,  Betty  Jean Orange 

Ong,  Jean  Marie Brevard 

Parnell,  Eloise  Columbia 

Peeples,  Beda  Palm  Beach 

Peeples,  Phyllis  Palm  Beach 

Perez,  Dalia  Hillsborough 

Peters,  Wanda  Bay 

Read,  Joyce  DeSota 

Remley,  Lois  Duval 

Roberts,  Art  ha  Rae Leon 

Roberts,  Margaret  Duval 

Ruff,  Carol  Volusia 

Sapp,  Emma  Lou  Pinellas 

Sellers,  Jenell  Duval 

Shaw,  Loretta  Hillsborough 

Skinner.  Mary  Emma  Lee 

Slappey,  Marilyn  Virginia  Duval 

Slaughter,  Donna  Jean Volusia 

Spell,  Wylodean  Hamilton 

Spivey,  Carolyn Hillsborough 

Smith.  Addie  Lake 

Smith.  Annie  Lee  Lake 

Smith,  Caroline Lee 

Smith,  Evelyn  Polk 

Smith,  Irene  Polk 

Smith,  Louise  Hillsborough 

Sutnmey.  Pauline  Dade 

Sweat,  Nona  Duval 

Taylor,  Janie  Duval 

Themis,  Lucille  Franklin 

Thomas  Jean  Ann  Volusia 

T.hur,  Mary  Louise Escambia 

Tripp,  Maybellene  Hillsborough 

Tucker,  Helen  Flagler 

Tuttle,  Beverly  Dade 

Walker,  Janette  Polk 

Watkins,  Nadine  Polk 

Weld).  Evelyn  Citrus 

Wedden,  Dorothy  Dade 

Wertheim,  Julianne  Hillsborough 

Williams.  Helen  Hamilton 
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120  Williams,  Joanna 

121.  Wingard,  Louise 

122.  Wingard,  Martha  Ann 
121.  W ingard  Sally 

121.  W ise.  Lois 

125.  Woolen.  Judy  May 


1.  \danis,  Billie  Jo 

2.  Adams.  Leon 
Mien,  James  Boss 

1.  Anderson,  Robert 

5.  Booth.  Robert 

6.  ( lasted,  Arthur 

7.  Chism.  Bobby 

8.  Clayton,  Marcus 
y.  Crider,  Edward 

10.  Cusie,  Edward 

1 1.  Darling.  Walter 

12.  DeNio,  Douglas 

13.  Gallattacheck,  Ray 

14.  Guthrie,  Clyde 
13.  Hendricks,  David 

16.  Hess,  Charles 

17.  Hirschman,  Gene 


18.  Holly,  Freddie  P°1L 

19.  Hudson.  John  Dade 

20.  Johnson.  George  Henry.  l’alm  Beach 

21.  Jones,  Theodore  Okaloosa 

22.  Jordon.  J.  M..  Jr.  Leon 

23.  kimrey.  George  Henry  Duval 

24.  Little.  James  Monroe 

25.  McClain,  Arnold  Baker 

26.  McClellan.  Earl  St.  Johns 

27.  McClellan,  Elwood  Duval 

28.  McCoy,  Carl  Leon 

29.  McKeehan.  Emory  Dade 

30.  Martin.  Bobby  St.  Johns 

31.  Merritt,  Jimmie  Madison 

32.  Mo/ley,  George  Jackson 

33.  My  era.  Dean  Escambia 

34.  Pittman,  Gordon  Taylor 

35.  Pulliam,  James  Dade 

36.  Richards,  Eugene  Dade 

37.  Snyder,  Cecil  Levy 

38.  Stanley,  .loda  Duval 

39.  Starratt,  Joe  Duval 

10.  Stasch,  James  Pinellas 

41.  Sowell.  Herbert  Bay 

12.  Thornley.  Rex  Hamilton 

43.  Turner,  Billy  Duval 

1 k Walker,  Nolan  Dixie 

45.  Webb,  Frank  Broward 

16.  Weeks.  Herbert  Seminole 

47.  Weigle.  Robert  Gilchrist 


Hamilton 

Dade 

Dade 

Dade 

Jackson 

Duval 

WHITE  BLIND  BOYS 

Escambia 
Escambia 
Polk 
Bradford 
Hillsborough 
Duval 
Duval 
St.  Johns 
Duval 
Duval 
Orange 
Pinellas 

Dade 

Polk 

Jackson 

Hillsborough 
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48.  Whittle,  Leslie  Jefferson 

49.  Whitworth,  Ashby  Dade 

50.  Williams,  Lawton  Indian  River 

51.  Willingham,  Myron  Okaloosa 

WHITE  BLTND  GIRLS 

1.  Adams,  Elizabeth  Escambia 

2.  Albury,  Hazel  Hillsborough 

3.  Bales,  Evelyn  Dade 

4.  Brooks,  Dorothy  Duval 

5.  Brotherson,  Peggy  Dade 

6.  Brown,  Virginia  Dade 

7.  Bunn,  Joren  Dade 

8.  Carruthers,  Nancy  St.  Johns 

9.  Crawford,  Maggie  Orange 

10.  Duncan,  Alva  Lee Polk 

11.  Duncan,  Jeanette  St.  Johns 

12.  Earnest,  Joyce  Duval 

13.  Epps,  Constance Volusia 

14.  Grono,  Margaret  Hillsborough 

15.  Hall,  Myrtle  Dade 

16.  Kinard,  June  Duval 

17.  Landrum,  Blanche  Duval 

18.  Martin,  Mary  St.  Johns 

19.  Merryman,  Arlene  DeSota 

20.  Miller,  Ruth  Walton 

21.  Mullis,  Henrietta  Hillsborough 

22.  Napier,  Bertha  St.  Johns 

23.  Napier.  Willie  Lee  St.  Johns 

24.  Owens,  Minnie  Duval 

25.  Pierce,  Betty  Jean St.  Lucie 

26.  Proctor,  Donna  Mae Duval 

27.  Rafferty,  Loma  Dade 

28.  Register,  Elouise  Columbia 

29.  Smith,  Barbara  Hamilton 

30.  Smith,  Lala  Hamilton 

31.  Underwood,  Shirley  Duval 

32.  Wilcox,  Sarah  Hillsborough 

33.  Willingham.  Willie  Mae  Okaloosa 

COLORED  DEAF  BOYS 

1.  Archer,  Willie  Volusia 

2.  Brown,  Sherman  Jackson 

3.  Bunion,  Ellis  Gadsden 

4.  Bunion,  Fred  Gadsden 

5.  Byrd,  Arthes  Leon 

6.  Byrd.  James  Duval 

7.  Carter,  Henry  Columbia 

8.  Dials,  Monroe  Pinellas 

9.  Duhart,  Mitchell  Seminole 

10.  Greeman,  Ulysis  Seminole 

11.  Gibson,  James  Leon 

12.  Monlyn.  Wilmon  Calhoun 

13.  Morris,  Benjamin  Duval 
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COLORED  DE  It  HO)  S Continued 

14.  Robinson,  Herbert 

15.  Robinson,  Paul 

16.  Slater.  Henry 

17.  Small,  Robert 

18.  Thompson.  Jimmy 

19.  Williams.  Bobie 

20.  Williams.  Eddie 

21.  Williams,  Jessie 

22.  Hawkins.  Charles 

COLORED  DEAF  GIRLS 

1.  Alexander,  \lar> 

2.  Barker,  L.  I). 

3.  Brewington,  Florence 

1.  Brown,  Man 

5.  Burton,  Estella 

6.  (Campbell,  Christine 

7.  Collins,  Evelyn 

8.  Cooper.  Lorens 

9.  Douglas,  Johnnie  Mae 

10.  Farmer,  Bertha  Lee 

11.  Fields,  Edith 

12.  Florence,  Calnoisa 

13.  Franklin,  Ella 

14.  George.  Jennie 

15.  Griffin,  Lottie 

16.  Harris,  Viola 

17.  Hepburn,  Dorothy 

18.  Hill,  Willie  Mae 

19.  Howard,  Dorothy  Mae 

20.  Howard,  Ernestine 

21.  Jackson,  Alberta 

22.  Janes.  Thelma 

23.  McGowan,  Johnnie  Mae 

24.  Mathews,  Marie 

25.  Pollard,  Rosa  Mae 

26.  Pool.  Parleny 

27.  Ritchie,  Annette 

28.  Robinson,  Willie 

29.  Sheffield,  Earnest ine 

30.  Smith,  Roslvnn 

31.  Storr,  Bernice 

32.  Thompson,  Polly 

33.  Watkins.  Anita 

34.  W illiams.  Dorothy 

35.  Williams,  Elnetra 

36.  Williamson.  Josephine 
.37.  Wilson,  Ruby 

COLORED  BLIND  BOYS 

1.  Bethel,  Charles 

2.  Behn.  Paul 

3.  Bellamy.  Franklin 
1.  Brown,  W illie 

5.  Burns.  Napoleon 


Alachua 
Duval 
Wakulla 
Duval 
Palm  Beach 
St.  Johns 
Duval 

Polk 
St.  Johns 


Polk 
Bay 
Duval 
Volusia 
Hillsborough 
Alachua 
Polk 
Lake 
Dade 
Leon 
Orange 
Taylor 
Duval 
Highlands 
Duval 
Gadsden 
Dade 
Duval 
Alachua 
Alachua 
Orange 
Orange 
Lake 
Palm  Beach 
Clay 
Manatee 
Dade 
Duval 
Washington 
Dade 
Dade 
Palm  Beach 
Hillsborough 
Palm  Beach 
Dade 
Duval 
Calhoun 


Palm  Beach 
Duval 
Madison 
Highland 
‘l  ay  lor 
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COLORED  BUND  BOY S— Continued 

6.  Dixon,  Henry  Alachua 

7.  Fisher,  Willie  Sumter 

8.  Frazier,  Robert  Lee  Hillsborough 

9.  James,  William  Suwannee 

10.  Kendricks,  James  Palm  Beach 

11.  Kendricks,  Earnest  St.  Lucie 

12.  Lee,  Vernon  Mac  Palm  Beach 

13.  Mathews,  Otis St.  Johns 

14.  Morris,  J.  G. .1  ackson 

15.  Nelson,  Clarence  Lake 

16.  Randolph,  Jeremiah  Hillsborough 

17.  Reeves,  Benjamin  Madison 

18.  Robinson,  R.  C. Jefferson 

19.  Seabrooks,  Alfred  Dade 

20.  Small,  Lincoln  Hendry 

21.  Swilley,  George  Madison 

22.  Walker,  Joseph  Broward 

23.  White,  Eugene  Madison 

24.  White,  Henry  Hendry 

25.  Williams,  Frank  Suwannee 

26.  Young,  James  Calhoun 

COLORED  BLIND  GIRLS 

1.  Bright,  Adlene  Duval 

2.  Cobb,  Betty  Lake 

3.  Dixen,  Vera  Alachua 

4.  Erwin,  Eda  B Sumter 

5.  Farmer,  Juanita  Marion 

6.  Knight,  Louise  Duval 

7.  McIntosh,  Naomi  Dade 

8.  Peterson,  Foris  Alachua 

9.  Randolph,  Geneva  Lake 

10.  Robinson,  Corine  Alachua 

11.  Scott,  Essie  Mae Duval 

12.  Scott,  Altamesa  Orange 

13.  Singleton,  Mildred  St.  Lucie 

14.  Stallworth,  Jacqueline  Escambia 

15.  Sturrup,  Julie  Hillsborough 

16.  Williams,  Mildred  Charlotte 

17.  Williams.  Thelma  Lee 
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EXECITIN  E HEADS 


SINCE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 

Eloriua  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE.  FLORIDA 


Park  Terrel 

Superintendent 

1885—1890 

\V.  A.  Caldwell 

Superintendenl 

1898  1895 

H.  N.  Felk.ee 

Superintendent 

1893—1897 

Frederick  Pasco 

Superintendent 

1897—1900 

W.  B.  H ARE 

Su  perintendent 

1900—1906 

Albert  H.  \\  alkkr 

President 

1906—1927 

W . Lai  rens  Walker,  Jr. 

Acting  President 

(Nov.  22,  1927 
{to  July  1,  1928 

\lfred  L.  Brown 

President 

1928—1932 

Clarence  J.  Settles 

President 

1932- 

